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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 13, President Hoover 
brought the Prohibition question forcibly to the attention 
of the public by submitting to Congress, with a short mes- 
sage, the preliminary report of his Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, a supplemental report of the 
same, and reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney-General. The preliminary report of the 
Commission, a document of 3,500 words, had been submit- 
ted to the President on November 21, 1929, but no ex- 
planation was offered for the President’s keeping it secret 
nearly two months. The supplemental report, covering 
the same ground more thoroughly, was submitted appar- 
ently some time in early January. These reports take for 
granted that Prohibition enforcement has broken down. 
The reasons alleged for this are: the division of authority 
in the Government, chaotic Prohibition legislation, evasion 
of padlock injunctions, lack of State cooperation, and 
congestion of the courts by petty prosecutions. Conse- 
quently, the Commission suggests unification of investi- 
gation and enforcement under the Department of Justice ; 
strengthening of the padlock-injunction clause; codifica- 
tion of laws according to the draft made by the Bureau of 
Prohibition ; and hearing of petty cases before a Federal 
commissioner without a jury. A further report is prom- 


Prohibition 
Reports 


ised showing a fully worked-out codification. The supple- 
mental report, a document of about 7,000 words, is largely 
concerned with the constitutionality of hearings before a 
United States commissioner. The plan recommended is 
the following: definition of “ casual and slight violations,” 
as mentioned in the Jones Law; prosecution of such viola- 
tions by the District Attorney, by complaint or informa- 
tion. If the defendant pleads guilty, he may do it before 
a commissioner who will present him for judgment and 
sentence by the court; if he does not plead guilty, the 
commissioner will hear him and report to the court, which 
will render judgment on examination of his’ findings; if 
conviction is recommended by the commissioner, the ac- 
cused may call for trial by jury, whereupon the District 
Attorney may go to trial on complaint or information, or 
submit the case to a grand jury. The Commission is of 
the opinion that such a process is constitutional under 
Section 3 of Article III of the Constitution, and the 
Sixth Amendment. The recommendations of the Attor- 
ney General cover almost the same ground but call for 
more judges and improved personnel in the courts, im- 
provement in State agencies, and adjustment between the 
State and Federal agencies. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recommends the creation of a unified border control 
by restricting points of entry to designated places, in- 
creasing their number over the present, and making this 
horder control a part of the Coast Guard. Following 
these reports many bills were prepared in Congress. It 
was expected that, in the present state of Republican con- 
trol in the House, the bills recommended by the President 
would be speedily adopted there. In the Senate, however, 
it was not expected that any legislation except the transfer 
of enforcement would have much chance of passing within 
a short time. 

In a remarkable private letter written to a friend in 
Columbus, Ohio, and made public there, the President ex- 
pressed his philosophy with regard to his numerous 
enemies, within and without his own 
party. He professed a humorous toler- 
ance of his difficulties and compared 
them to the wearing of hair shirts, which he restricted to 
the Middle Ages and called a “reminder of sin and 
trouble.” At the same time he explained his use of 
“more and more temporary committees, commissions, 
conferences, researches.” They were for the purpose of 
laying the truth before the general public. He was 
confident that the people “ will govern themselves outside 
the Government when they see the light. It is from too 
much emphasis on ‘government of the people’ that we 
get the fundamental confusion that government, since it 
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can create much abuse, can also create righteousness.” 
Two days later the report on sugar of the Caraway Lobby 
Investigating Committee exonerated the President from 
any impropriety or anything open to censure in his rela- 
tions with the sugar lobbyists. Meanwhile, however, the 
Republican leaders in the House had refused the Presi- 
dent his desire for a joint congressional committee to study 
the various phases of Prohibition. 


Australia.—Conflicts were reported between the 
Labor Defense Corps, composed of unionist miners, and 
the constabulary and volunteers acting under the New 
South Wales Government. The miners 
protested against the use of non-union 
labor in the Government-controlled 
Rothbury mines. An army of 6,000 miners marched on 
the mines and threatened violence. Other attempts at 
rioting were made in various parts of the coal district. 
The New South Wales Premier, T. R. Bavin, a National- 
ist, protested to the Federal Labor Premier, J. H. Scullin, 
against the militaristic drilling of the miners’ corps. Mean- 
while, the police and the miners engaged in several con- 
flicts. A conference was granted by the Compulsory 
Federal Arbitration Court on January 20. 


Miners’ 
Strike 


Bulgaria——Boris III, King of Bulgaria, had an 
audience with Pope Pius XI on January 11, and thereby 
revived rumors of the possibility of his marriage with 
Princess Giovanna, daughter of the Ital- 
ian sovereigns. The obstacle in the way 
of such a union has been understood to 
be the Bulgarian Constitutional requirement that the 
King’s oldest son must belong to the Orthodox Church. 
The Holy Father, however, has steadfastly indicated to 
persons interested in the proposed match the impossibility 
of the Catholic Church assenting to such an agreement. 


Marriage 
Rumors 


China.—While the political situation was quiet and 
the anti-Nationalists contented themselves with mere ver- 
bal attacks upon the Government, serious concern was 

occasioned by new reports reaching the 
Varia capital of the terrible suffering in the 

famine district and the consequent large 
mortality that it was entailing. To make matters worse, 
there seemed no prospect of any immediate relief. In ad- 
dition, banditry continued and this added to the civil 
disorder. The anti-Nationalist group launched a serious 
anti-German campaign, and also assailed the United States 
on the score that its sale of war supplies to the Nanking 
authorities was practically a breach of neutrality and 
meddling in the internal affairs of the country. German 
authorities in Berlin took exception to the charges that 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s employment of fifty German 
military advisors was at the instance of the Berlin Gov- 
ernment. Rather it was stated that the German Govern- 
ment disapproved in principle of any German national 
taking part in the internal conflicts of foreign countries 
and that those who disregarded this principle did so on 
their own responsibility——Because of reports that Gov- 
ernment spokesmen had made concessions at a meeting 
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at Haborovsk, where Russo-Chinese affairs were dis- 
cussed, Dr. C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister of the Nanking 
Government, issued a statement that the Conference had 
gone beyond its scope and discussed questions for which 
it had not been authorized, so that such reported conces- 
sions would not be recognized by the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment.——The steady slump in silver and the sensation- 
al jump in gold bars continued seriously to affect the 
country’s finances, so much so that the Minister of 
Finance was instructed to prepare plans for meeting the 
situation and all speculation in gold bars was prohibited. 


Columbia.—Former President Dr. Carlos E. Res- 
trepo, leader of the Liberal party, journeyed by airplane to 
Cristobal to meet Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, Colombian 
Minister to the United States, on his ar- 
rival there on January 16. Much specu- 
lation was rife in the capital because of 
Dr. Restrepo’s trip, and it was generally interpreted as 
another proof that the rumors about the formation of a 
new coalition party made up of Conservative and Libera! 
elements, whose candidate at next month’s Presidential 
election would be Dr. Olaya, were well grounded. It 
will be recalled that Dr. Olaya once refused the Liberal 
party nomination. However, it looked altogether probable 
that he would be ready to be a candidate on the new 
coalition ticket. 


Presidential 
Campaign 


Czechoslovakia.—The financial report of 1928, pre- 
sented to Parliament in December, 1929, showed a surplus 
of 329,000,000 crowns. Expenditure was within budget 
limits. Foreign trade, which had slumped, 
recovered, and showed in November, 
1929, a surplus of 187,000,000 crowns. 
Industrial unemployment was still felt, as was the world- 
wide crisis in agriculture. Sugar, glass and textiles found 
increasing difficulty in keeping their foreign markets. 


Economic 
Situation 


Egypt.—With the opening of Parliament by King 
Fuad on January 11, the full restoration of the Constitu- 
tional regime was completed. The Speech from the 
Throne was read by Premier Nahas Pa- 
sha. It consisted of promises for an ad- 
vanced program of reform. The pri- 
mary concern of the Nationalist Government, it was stated, 
was that of insuring the establishment of the Constitution 
on a sound basis. Measures were under consideration 
for improving the financial and economic situation, estab- 
lishing national industries, protecting agriculture, extend- 
ing railway lines, and completing plans for irrigation and 
land-drainage. The most important consideration before 
the new Government was the draft treaty with Great Brit- 
ain. On this matter, further negotiations must be car- 
ried on before the treaty could be submitted to the Parlia- 
ment, which is overwhelmingly Nationalistic. It was 
noted that Nahas Pasha, in outlining the program of 
his Government, used the word genuine in referring to 
Egyptian independence: “ to realize genuine independence 
for the country and to reach an honorable, stable agree- 
ment with Great Britain.” 


Opening of 
Parliament 
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Ireland.—On his arrival at Dun Laoghaire, on 
January 14, Archbishop Paschal Robinson, the Papal 
Nuncio to the Irish Free State, was officially welcomed 
by President Cosgrave and Patrick Mac- 
Gilligan, Minister for External Affairs. 
The day following was given over to 
popular demonstrations in his honor. A school holiday 
was declared, and the children, together with the majority 
of the adult population of Dublin, lined the streets along 
which the Nuncio would pass on his way to present his 
credentials to Governor General James MacNeill. On the 
same evening a State banquet was tendered to Archbishop 
Robinson, and on January 16, a State reception was held. 
The Nuncio occupies the lodge formerly used by the 
Under-Secretary to the British Viceroy, in Phoenix Park. 
He becomes the third member of the diplomatic corps in 
Dublin, the others being the United States and the German 
Ministers. The arrival of Archbishop Robinson is notable 
in many ways. It recalls the fact that the last accredited 
Papal Nuncio to Ireland was Archbishop Rinuccini, who 
arrived in 1645. This present appointment as Nuncio 
is the first to be made to any nation in the British Com- 
monwealth. The British Government maintains a diplo- 
matic representative at the Vatican, but due to the clauses 
in the Act of 1848 that no Papal representative in Holy 
Orders or bound by Religious vows could be received by 
the King, no Nuncio has been accredited by the Pope to 
London. These same clauses prevented Archbishop Rob- 
inson from presenting his credentials to the King; but 
they did not affect presentation to the King’s representa- 
tive in the Free State. Fianna Fail, Mr. DeValera’s party, 
announced officially that it could take no part in the Gov- 
ernment’s reception to the Nuncio, since it does not 
recognize diplomatic representatives accredited to Ireland 
through the British crown. 


Papal Nuncio 
Welcomed 


Jugoslavia—A royal decree in December abolished 
the various gymnastic associations—frequently with anti- 
Catholic coloring—of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 

known as “ Sokols” or “ Falcons,” to- 


—, ed gether with the corresponding Catholic 
organizations known as “Orels” or 
“Eagles.” In their place King Alexander created the 


“ Jugoslav Sokol” under State control. Catholic youth- 
movement leaders objected to this plan, since it would 
do away with the moral training which was the chief fea- 
ture of the Orels. 


Mexico.—Further light was thrown on the party 
split which was mentioned here last week and the details 
of which were suppressed in the newspaper dispatches. 
The trouble began with the discovery of 
a huge fraud in handling the funds of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The leader 
of the parliamentary majority was deprived of his position. 
A group of deputies invaded the offices of the National 
Revolutionary party, revolvers in hand, and attempted to 
suppress knowledge of the defalcation. Thereupon the 


Party 
Split 


majority of the temporary commission, though it was 
named by Ortiz Rubio, was thrown out of the party. 
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Poland.—Premier Bartel in a speech detailing the 
program of the new Government, admitted the Sejm’s 
right to demand a statement of policy and pleaded for 
full cooperation with Parliament. The 
Prime Minister expressed the desire to 
eliminate useless wrangling as a hind- 
rance to the solution of political problems. The Govern- 
ment, he said, hoped that Parliament would continue 
successfully its work on the Constitution. The tone of 
his speech and the friendly attitude of the Premier won 
for him a considerable personal success. A telephone 
conversation of the President with Premier Bartel was 
overheard by unknown listeners-in and circulated among 
the Premier’s political adversaries. An investigation was 
ordered and a committee started inquiries at the Warsaw 
telephone exchange. Rumors of the existence of a “ Black 
Cabinet ” were denied by the Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graph, but many instances of wire tapping on important 
political conversations were reported and caused much 
concern. M. Seinfeld, employed by a news agency, and 
formerly closely associated with M. Jaroszewicz, whom 
Premier Bartel recently dismissed as Governor of War- 
saw, was accused of distributing communiques with a full 
account of the Moscicki-Bartel conversation. M. Ro- 
siak, a Communist Deputy, had the distinction of being 
the first Deputy to be seized and carried out of the Sejm 
by the Speaker’s guard. He had attempted to read a 
Communist declaration in disregard of the Speaker’s 
refusal to grant him permission to speak. 


Bartel’s 
Address 





Rumania.—The Reds were particularly active dur- 
ing the week in several cities, with consequent clashes with 


the police. Attempts were made in Bucharest and else- 
Trouble where to hold Communist meetings not- 
with withstanding the law against them. In 
Reds 


consequence eighty-five arrests were 
made in the capital and a proportionate number elsewhere. 
Following their detention the Communist prisoners in 
Bucharest attempted a jail break, in the subduing of 
which a number were badly injured by the police. Many 
women were among those arrested. While it was not 
anticipated that the Reds were sufficiently powerful to 
upset the Government, their activities were recognized 
as hampering its efficiency and it was decided that drastic 
measures should be taken against them. 


Russia.—A resolution adopted on January 9 by the 
Moscow Communist party committee, which is second 
only to the Central party committee in influence, asserted 
that not only must the kulak or “ rich” 
peasant be “ liquidated” or done away 
with, but “this process must imply the 
basic liquidation of the ‘ Nepman’ private trader as a 
class in the Soviet State.” This was looked upon as a 
final break with Lenin’s “ New Economic Policy” of 
permitting private trading. Unseasonable thaws in 
January created anxiety as to their effect on the coming 
Spring crops. 


Against Private 
Trade 





Vatican City—In an Encyclical published in the 
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Osservatore Romano on January 11, Pope Pius presented 
anew the principles of Christian education contained in 
the teaching of the Church and in the 
Canon Law, and indicated some of the 
applications of these principles to current 
problems. After an introduction which emphasized the 
importance of the subject, the letter dealt successively with 
the respective functions of the Church, the family and 
the State in the formation of youth, and pointed out the 
errors of a purely naturalistic philosophy of education, 
which would disregard the fallen state of man and his 
supernatural destiny. After stressing the great need of 
a thorough Catholic training which aims to “ cooperate 
with Divine grace to form a true and perfect Christian, 

. whose thoughts and actions are guided con- 
stantly and consistently by a healthy mind illumined by 
the supernatural light of the teaching and example of 
Christ,” the letter concludes with an exhortation to prayer 
that the fruits of Christian education may be realized and 
multiplied for the benefit of all. The Pontiff renews the 
canonical prohibition of attendance at secular schools. 
Among the special points dealt with under the head of 
Naturalism, the letter mentioned sex education which re- 
lied on merely natural means, coeducation which dis- 
regarded the need of differentiation of the sexes especially 
during the critical years of adolescence, and imprudent 
or unregulated physical culture for young girls. In in- 
sisting on Catholic schools for Catholic children, the let- 
ter said, the Church had no intention of separating these 
children from the body and spirit of the nation, but aimed 
at training them in the best way possible, since a good 
Catholic, as a result of his Catholic teaching, is a better 
citizen, taught to love his country and be loyally subject to 
civil authority. The letter, which occupied more than 
two pages of the Osservatore, was published first in Ital- 
ian, with the announcement that authoritative translations 
would be available at the Vatican Press at an early date. 


Encyclical on 
Catholic 
Education 


League of Nations.—The fifty-eighth session of the 
Council opened on January 13 with a declaration from 
Foreign Minister Henderson of Great Britain that Parlia- 

ment would be asked to ratify the option- 
samnee al clause for compulsory jurisdiction of 
ne se al clause for compulsory jurisdiction o 

the World Court. Mandates were chiefly 
discussed ; and Mr. Henderson asked the president of the 
Council to appoint a commission for the study of the 
crucial Wailing Wall controversy in Palestine. Plans 
discussed for Iraq’s entry into statehood met with Italian 
opposition, presumably from Italy’s fear of losing her oil 
rights there. Mr. Henderson denied that the League 
covenant was being made second to the Kellogg Pact, 
and asked only that the covenant be amended that the two 
might harmonize. A strong bid was made from Geneva 
for speedy American ratification of our signature to the 
World Court protocols, in view of the Court elections 
next September ; but reports from Washington gave little 
hope therefor. 





Reparations Question.—The chief event of the week 
at the second Hague Conference on reparations was the 
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sudden appearance of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President 

of the German Reichsbank, and chief 
os a German delegate at the first Hague Con- 

ference, who announced that he abso- 
solutely refused, “on high moral grounds,” to counte- 
nance any participation by the Reichsbank in the proposed 
Bank for International Settlements, on the plea that 
the Young plan had been substantially modified. The 
experts refused point-blank any consideration of his pro- 
tests, and referred him back to the German delegation, 
who entirely disowned him, after a stormy session of 
their own. Dr. Curtius, their chief, declared that other 
banks would subscribe the German share in the capital 
of the International Bank; and on January 14 Chancellor 
Mueller announced that this would be done by the Prus- 
sian State Bank and the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft. 


Disarmament.— Although Conservative papers com- 
plained that Premier MacDonald had not yet formed any 
definite plan, the attitude of the British Government toward 

f the Naval Conference on January 20 
a was indicated by A. V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who on January 
13 expressed willingness on three points: reduction to 
25,000 tons each on capital ships; reduction in number 
of cruisers from seventy to fifty; and complete abolition 
of submarines. Japan and the United States would not, 
it was thought, follow so far on the capital-ship tonnage 
reduction—justified, said Mr. Alexander, by the Kellogg 
Pact. 

On January 12 the British Government replied to the 
French naval memorandum by expressing confidence in 
the Kellogg Pact, as complementary to the League Cove- 
nant ; believing that the League provides 
a counterpart to the special Mediter- 
ranean treaty required by the French; 
offering to compromise on the question of estimating 
tonnage by categories of vessels; and agreeing that land, 
sea, and air armaments are interdependent, but did not 
“take the view that no attempt should be made to deal 
with one unless all are being dealt with simultaneously.” 
French comment on the reply was favorable. Secretary 
Stimson, noting the enormous battleship expense, ex- 
pressed hopes for battleship and destroyer reduction, and 
abolition of submarines. Japan held to her seventy per- 
cent ratio for large cruisers, and Italy to her demand for 
a strict Mediterranean agreement with France. 


Reply to 
French 





Among the features of next week’s issue: 


“If You Go Abroad” by Hilaire Belloc. Five 
rules for sensible travel. 

“Do Latin Americans Love Us?” by the 
Editor. A preliminary to articles to come. 

“ Obituary ” by Myles Connolly. A sketch of 
a Brisbane hero. 

“ Modernity in Literature” by G. C. Heseltine. 
Another on the Heresy of Modernity. 

“Old Simeon Stylites” by Miles J. Christie. 
New light on an old saint. 
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The College Standardizers 


T a recent meeting of athletic directors in New 

York, the suggestion was made by the president of 
Union College that many of the evils which still cling to 
college athletic contests could be very easily removed. 
Nothing more than a rejection of the commercial system 
by Harvard, Yale, Princeton and a few other leaders in 
other parts of the country would be required. As long 
as these institutions think it necessary to maintain huge 
playing fields and to fill them, the smaller colleges are 
tempted to follow suit. 

The suggestion is good, and it is applicable to activities 
more strictly academic than football. Dr. Lowell, as his 
efforts to build a new Harvard indicate, looks with no 
pleased eye on the power of the average American college 
to educate. To cite the head of an institution more to 
be pitied, athletically speaking, than scorned, Dr. Butler 
has expressed his views on this subject so frequently that 
they are open to no misinterpretation. Indeed, we prob- 
ably do him no wrong when we say that as often as he 
surveys the huge institution on Morningside Heights, he 
ponders on ways and means of bringing it up to the level 
of Columbia College in 1880. As for Dr. Hibben, of 
Princeton, and Dr. Angell, of Yale, both are hopelessly 
reactionary. Dr. Hibben has been known to speak with 
a want of respect of the system of credits, and Dr. Angell 
has often said that the chief duty of a freshman is to 
study his lessons. 

But even as the heads of these institutions have been 
forced to yield to popular clamor in the matter of ath- 
letics, so too have they, unconsciously perhaps, fallen 
under the sway of the standardizers in education. Why 
these old and richly endowed institutions should not feel 
themselves free to hold to methods and processes which 
they deem most proper, is hard to understand. None of 
them has anything to fear from a standardizing agency, 
and all are in a position of security. In both respects, 


they differ from the smaller institution which, in most 
parts of the country, is forced to meet requirements, not 
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infrequently at variance with every worthy educational 
aim, simply because an alien group is strong enough to 
enforce its will. 

Up to the present the great private institutions in the 
Eastern States have not been obliged to measure their 
strength against force exerted directly by any standard- 
izing agency. But in view of the mastery now held by 
the standardizers in the Middle West and the South, and 
of their tendency to invade the Eastern States, it is not 
probable that this immunity can be long maintained. A 
declaration of independence by the Eastern schools seems 
called for. It would be not only a measure of self- 
defense, but a stand in defense of legitimate academic 
freedom throughout the country. 


Frederick Prime Garrettson 


N January 13 the city oi Newport, R. I., saw one of 

the most impressive funerals in its memory. Such 
a multitude, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, assembled 
at St. Mary’s Church, for the High Mass of Requiem, 
that only a portion could enter. The stores were closed, 
and from every quarter tribute was paid to the memory 
of ex-Mayor Garrettson. Bishop and clergy and city offi- 
cials, representatives of every group and profession, gath- 
ered to honor the memory of a man who from his entry 
into civic life as Reform Mayor of Newport in 1901 to 
his last public act, the purchase from the Federal Govern- 
ment of Fort Greene as his own gift to the city for a 
public park, had no thought but devotion to the common 
welfare. 

Mr. Garrettson, slight of stature and frail in health, 
genial, kindly, and patient, was known as a man with an 
inflexible conscience, as absolutely fearless when the peo- 
ple’s good and clean municipal government were con- 
cerned. The same rectitude of conscience that guided 
him in successfully reconstructing the city administration 
during his term of office, made him examine and accept 
without reserve the teaching and practice of the Catholic 
Church. The St. Clare Home for aged men and women 
stands as one memorial to his ever-inventive charity. 

Further testimony we can leave to his townsmen. But 
the honor paid to this unassuming man proves that a 
Catholic in public life, who acts as a Catholic, in his re- 
ligious practice as well as his public and private relations, 
wins respect from all good men. When a Catholic in 
public life is little thought of, it is usually due not to his 
Catholicism as such, but to his hesitation to live up to the 
full implications, moral as well as religious, of his Faith. 
His fellow-citizens instinctively feel the contradiction. 
Recently a certain professor expressed a fear lest Amer- 
icans, Catholics included, should be allowed to develop 
their own “ philosophy of life” instead of taking their 
cue from the State. When Frederick Prime Garrettson 
was laid to rest, he received such honors not because he 
was a descendant of John Jay, of Governor Livingston 
and of Mark Garrettson, a founder of Maryland, but 
because he had refused to take his cue from the majority 
in power, and had sought to bring civic as well as private 
affairs into accord with the eternal law of God. 
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The Encyclical on Education 


EPORTING to his paper the promulgation on Janu- 
ary 11 of the Encyclical on Catholic Education, the 
Roman correspondent of the New York Times wrote 
quite correctly that the Holy Father had reverted “ to his 
favorite subject of the education of youth.” 

The complete text of the Encyclical has not been re- 
ceived in this country. But from such parts as have been 
published, it would appear that the Holy Father has 
simply restated with clarity and vigor the Canon Law on 
education. Thus there is nothing in it unknown to well- 
informed Catholics. Apart from its admonitions to Cath- 
olics, its chief value, we venture to say, is that it sweeps 
away certain unauthorized and unintelligent statements 
on this important subject, attributed at times to sundry 
““ prominent Catholics.” A society, complete and perfect, 
the Church possesses all the essentials which constitute 
a society. She is vested, therefore, with power to legis- 
late and to judge, to enact laws, and to interpret and en- 
force them, in the sphere of her mission. No private in- 
dividual, lay or cleric, may assume any of these powers. 

It is to these unauthorized and unintelligent statements 
that the alarm expressed in such editorials as those which 
appeared in the’ New York Times for January 13 and the 
Brooklyn Eagle for the following day, may be attributed. 
at least in part. The Times, however, adds a strange mis. 
conception of the facts of American history in asserting 
that without the public school, as we now have it, a secu- 
larized, non-religious institution, “ it is hardly conceivable 
that democracy could long exist.”” Democracy began in 
this country without this school, and flourished without it 
for at least half a century. Is it possible that in advancing 
this criticism of the Encyclical, the Times has fallen into 
the error of confounding “ the public school ” with public 
education? Further, in its distress over the Pontiff’s re- 
affirmation of Canon 1374, the Times holds that were 
other churches to make the same claim, “ and to lay like 
inhibitions, the very foundations of this Republic weul.: 
be disturbed.” 

The Times is terrified without reason. To begin with. 
there is not the slightest reason to fear that the Baptists, 
the Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the other 
religious bodies, are in the least minded to undertake the 
huge and expensive task of building and maintaining par- 
ish schools. In the second place, if they did, they would 
merely exercise a right which, as the Supreme Court de- 
clared in its opinion on the Oregon case, is a right pro- 
tected by the guarantees of the Federal Constitution. 
And, finally, in founding schools in which their children 
could be taught a definite religious creed and in banning 
the secularized school, their action would differ in no 
essential point from that of our colonial ancestors in 
whose schools the Fathers of the American Republic were 
trained. If it be true that “the very foundations of this 
Republic would be disturbed” by schools which teach 
millions of children to praise, revere and serve Almighty 
God, and to yield respect and obedience to all duly consti- 
tuted authority because the Almighty God so commands, 
then the sooner such an imaginary Republic is not dis- 
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turbed merely, but utterly destroyed, the better for man- 
kind. 

It need hardiy be said that the Encyclical as such im- 
poses no obligation upon non-Catholic parents. It does. 
of course, emphasize the obligation—felt more keenly 
every day by thousands of our separated brethren—of 
providing all children with an education which gives ful! 
consideration to the claims of Almighty God over every 
human soul. Nor does it change, in any respect, the 
legal obligation incumbent upon all citizens, Catholics in- 
cluded, to give the financial support allotted by the several 
States for the public schools. 

This legal obligation, however, does not, and under our 
constitutional system cannot, imply any obligation of any 
kind of investing the public school with immunity from 
criticism. There is no creation in the Federal or in the 
State system, from the Supreme Court down to the elec- 
tion law for town marshals, before which we Americans 
must perforce prostrate ourselves. 

As Catholics, we decline to approve any system of 
education, public or private, separated from the teaching 
of religion. As Americans we flatly refuse to identify ap- 
proval of a public-school system, or of any other political 
creation, with loyalty to this country’s fundamental and 
most salutary purposes and ideals. The demand of alle- 
giance to a secularized schoai system, born fifty years after 
the Republic, springs from too constricted a spirit to be 
consistent with patriotism. It may pass as love of country 
in Russia, with its Sovietized schools, but it will be re- 
jected here. And it is for the larger, more liberal, more 
Christian and American ideal for which the Pope speaks 
in his Encyclical. He rejects, as the American system 
rejects, a State monopoly in education; and in placing 
the rights of God and of the family in education above 
the undoubted rights of the State in its sphere, he defends 
a policy that is at once Christian and American. 


The Wise Men on Prohibition 


N January 13, the President of the United States sent 

a message to Congress. On the same day, reports 
on Prohibition were submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, chairman of the President’s Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

A careful study of these papers indicates that the im- 
mediate remedy for the present scandalous conditions 
must be sought in a prescription compounded from the 
following ingredients: (1) More policemen, (2) more 
prosecutors, (3) more courts, (4) more denials of trial 
by jury, (5) more padlocks, (6) more jails. 

Premising that his report is not final, Mr. Wickersham 
recalls certain fact we must not forget. There is “the 
large question of the views and habits of the American 
people with respect to private judgment as to statutes 
and regulations affecting their conduct.” There is “the 
Whig tradition of the right of revolution.” Finally, there 
is “the conception of natural rights, traditional in our 
policy.” To “ give proper weight to these things,” writes 
Mr. Wickersham, “is not a matter of a few months.” 
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We wish that Mr. Wickersham had stopped at that 
point. By continuing, he associates himself with the other 
reports, of which not one indicates a»v grasp of the fun- 
damental issue, or so much as a suspicion that such an 
issue exists. “Every responsible citizen,” contributes 
President Hoover, “supports the fundamental principle 
that the law of the land must be enforced.” That state- 
ment is as true as the multiplication table, but, in view of 
the question at issue, not notably more pertinent. 

In his speech at Boston on January 12, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell went straight to the heart of the matter. “ We see 
these who claim to act in God’s name,” said the Cardinal. 
“demanding the most cruel punishment for offenses 
against a doubtful human ordinance.” 

There is the real question for Mr. Wickersham’s Com- 
mission. Is this mass of Prokibition legislation, violated 
every day in every part of the country, and without a 
qualm, by respectable citizens, a rule of reason promu!- 
gated by competent authority for the common good? 

Or is it an ordinance of doubtful or no value? 

The question cannot be answered by calling out the 
marines, and mobilizing an army of spies and Federal! 
bootleggers. It embraces a fundamental problem of gov- 
ernment which demands the most searching study. 

In his opening paragraphs, Mr. Wickersham admits this 
contention. We trust that he will now be permitted to 
continue his work in a scientific and impartial spirit. 


His Honor Discovers God 


HE racial strain of the Rev. Douglass Clyde MacIn 
tosh is as obvious as a regiment of pipers blowing 
away at full blast under your window. Dr. MacIntosh 
served as a chaplain during the war; shortly thereafter he 
came to the United States, and he now serves as Dwight 
professor of theology at Yale. From the kindly elms 
of New Haven, and, doubtless, from other manifestations 
of our country’s excellence, Dr. MacIntosh conceived the 
desire of throwing off his civic allegiance to King George. 
and of placing it in whatever civic hands might be pre. 
pared to receive it, and to dub him in return therefor, an 
American citizen. 

But Dr. MacIntosh now realizes that this country be- 
stows the honor sparingly. He has fought for it as per- 
severingly as he fought for the Allies at Vimy Ridge, bzt 
less successfully. Glancing at this braw Scot, one might 
think him the stuff from which good American citizens 
are made. But the Federal district court glanced at him 
with another eye, and found in him a kind of faded 
Scotch-plaid patriotism composed of wavering and uncer- 
tain colors. 

The whole trouble lies precisely in the fact that Dr. 
MacIntosh holds he must obey God rather than man. 

Or, in the words of Federal Judge Warren B. Burrows, 
the plea for citizenship is denied, “it appearing that the 
said petitioner, considering his allegiance to be first to the 
will of God, would not promise in advance to bear arms 
in defense of the United States under all circumstances, 
but only if he believed the war to be morally justified 

. ” Hence, “it is directed that the petitioner is 
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not attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Restraining an impulse to call for three cheers for Dr. 
Douglass Clyde MacIntosh of Yale, we would ask just 
what part of the Constitution requires any of us “ to bear 
arms in defense of the United States under all circum- 
stances.” That venerable document was pulled and 
stretched and torn in many directions during the World 
War, but even then it was never distorted to mean that 
every American was obliged “ to bear arms in defense of 
the United States, under all circumstances.” The ar- 
rangements made at the time were not so perfect that we 
can look back to them with supreme satisfaction. Ex- 
emption was not readily conceded, and usually it was 
granted with penalties in the form of kitchen and other 
camp duties which made it a heavy and a humiliating 
penalty. Yet the principle that reasons of conscience ex- 
empted the objector from the obligation of actually bear- 
ing arms, was admitted. 

The ground shifts somewhat, when there is question of 
admitting an alien to citizenship. He is asking something 
which he cannot claim as a strict right, but must accept 
under conditions laid down by Congress. Technically, 
then, Judge Burrows faced a difficult decision, and his 
difficulty was not lessened by the fact that in this secular- 
istic age the petitioner insisted on pushing into the fore- 
ground the prior claims oi God upon his conscience. Yet 
upon broad principles, taking into account the history 
and the best traditions of this country, no insuperable 
difficulty should have presented itself. The witnesses, or. 
doubtless, a majority of them, in Judge Burrows’ own 
court, give their testimony under oath. This act can only 
mean that they appeal to and affirm an authority essentially 
higher than that of all governments and courts, namely. 
the supreme authority of God in matters of conscience. 

Happily, the real conflicts between civic allegiance and 
conscience are not numerous in this country. But-when 
they cannot be removed, the duty of every man who be- 
lieves in God is plain. He must obey God rather than 
man. 


The Housing Commissions 


RELIMINARY reports have been made in New 

York and in other cities on housing. There is 
hardly a social problem that is of more serious and press- 
ing moment. It affects the conscientious landlord as well 
as the tenant. 

The excessive rents demanded by some owners are an 
exaction of usury. The issue here is not the palatial 
apartment on Park Avenue, but the humble dwelling 
which is the best which the majority of wage earners 
can hope for. The difficulty which they experience in 
obtaining the minimum comfort of a roof over their 
heads is a blasting commentary on the economic system 
which rules this country. We wish the commissions on 
housing a full complement of light and courage. The 
importance of their work can hardly be exaggerated, and 
te bring it to a satisfactory conclusion they will need 
both. 
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An Encyclical and a Conference 


WitiAM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


jubilee the Holy Father published an Encyclical 
in which he made an earnest appeal for the spread 
of closed retreats, especially among the laity. By a happy 
coincidence the first national gathering of Catholic men 
in the United States this year was a conference for the 
promotion of the retreat movement participated in by 
about a hundred and fifty delegates, lay and and clerical, 
representing every section of the country, held in De- 
troit, January 3-5. Though at that time it was too early 
for the complete text of the Papal document to be avail- 
able to the delegates, it is remarkable how heartily in 
accord with its spirit and sentiments they were. 
Substantially the Sovereign Pontiff’s letter indicates 
the purpose and scope of closed retreats, the advantages 
to be derived from them, both for the individual and for 
society in general, and the means and methods for best 
conducting and making them to guarantee fruitful re- 
sults. In part, he writes: 


The utility and opportuneness of sacred retreats will be readily 
recognized by anyone who considers, however lightly, the times 
in which we live. The most grave disease by which our age is 
oppressed and at the same time the fruitful source of all the evils 
deplored by every man whose heart is good, is the levity and 
thoughtlessness which carry men hither and thither through 
devious ways. Hence comes a constant and passionate absorption 
in external things, hence an insatiable thirst for riches and 
pleasures, that gradually extinguishes in the minds of men the 
desire for more excellent goods and so entangles them in outward 
and fleeting things that it forbids them to think of eternal truths 
and of the Divine laws and of God Himself. . . 

Now, if we would cure this sickness . . . what healing remedy 
could we devise more appropriate than that of calling these ener- 
vated souls so neglectful of eternal things to the recollection of 
the spiritual exercises? Indeed, although the spiritual exercises 
were nothing more than a brief retirement for a few days wherein 
aman... were given . . . an opportunity for examining those 
most grave questions . . concerning his origin and destiny, 
“whence he comes and whither he goes,” surely there is no one 
who would net concede that no small advantage would be derived 
from these holy exercises. 

Pious retreats, however, of this sort do much greater things 
than this. For, since they compel a man to examine more dili- 
gently and intently into all that he has thought, said and done, 
they assist the human faculties in a marvelous manner so that the 
mind becomes accustomed . . . to weigh things maturely . . ., 
the will acquires strength and firmness, the passions are re- 
strained . . . , the activities of human life . . . are effectively 
conformed to the fixed standards of reason, and, lastly, the soul 
attains its native nobility . .. 

From all this it is clear that the spiritual exercises avail both 
to perfect the natural powers of man and, further and, more 
especially, to form the supernatural or Christian man. 

Now, certainly . . . it is of the greatest importance that a man 
should withdraw himself from that bewitching of vanity which 
obscureth good things, and hide himself in that blessed secrecy 
where, cultured by heavenly teaching, he may form a just estimate 
of and understand the value of human life devoted to the service 
of God alone, he may abhor the turpitude of sin, he may con- 
ceive the holy fear of God, he may see clearly unveiled the vanity 
of earthly things, and, stirred up by the precepts and the ex- 
ample of Him who is “the way, the truth and the life,” he may 


() N the occasion of his recent sacerdotal golden 


. and strive to attain to the “ perfect 


put off the old man. . 
. , “I live, now not I; but 


man,” and . . . be able to say . . 
Christ liveth in me.” 


After thus emphasizing personal sanctification as the 
specific objective of retreats, the Holy Father points out 
that herein is found individual and social peace, and that 
from this “there springs forth spontaneously another 
‘most choice fruit which redounds to the greater advantage 
of the social life, namely that desire of gaining souls to 
Christ which is known as the Apostolic spirit.” And there 
is much need, he insists, of “ compact bodies of pious lay- 
men, who, united to the hierarchic Apostolate by close 
bonds of charity, may help it with active industry, de- 
voting themselves to the manifold works and labors of 
Catholic Action.” 

A retreat, then, implies a temporary withdrawal from 
the distracting cares of the world in order, in solitude and 
silence, to remove the disorders in one’s life and to find 
and follow God’s will. It is not, as those who have never 
made one often falsely imagine, a mere series of devo- 
tional practices, or a lecture course in Christian apologetics 
or dogma or liturgy. Much less is it lethargic inactivity. 
Those who go to retreat houses do not pass their time in 
idleness or pietistic sentimentalism. Rather it is a period 
of strenuous and systematic spiritual exercises when one’s 
mind and heart are alert about most serious problems. 
A retreat is a man’s job. It takes character to undertake 
a retreat even while the exercises themselves fortify that 
character. 

Just as the boxer puts himself through a course of 
physical exercises to limber his body and harden his 
muscles and fit himself scientifically and successfully to 
meet his rival in the ring, so the retreatant, under the 
direction of a capable spiritual trainer, goes through a 
series of soul exercises, a sort of soul gymnastics, that 
disposes him for success in the spiritual warfare in which 
every man must engage. 

If the world is topsy-turvy, the reason in great part 
is, as the Holy Father suggests, that men do not think 
aright and do not love aright. As affording an opportunity 
for orderly meditation on the great fundamental truths 
and for properly regulating the affections of one’s heart, 
a retreat gives a man a sure philosophy of life—objective, 
principles, ideals, character—without which there is no 
full living. 

While the Encyclical takes cognizance of the rich 
variety of retreat methods that belong to the ascetic 
treasury of the Church, they must, it adds, if they are to 
be fruitful, “be conducted in a wise and appropriate 
method.” Amplifying this thought the Pope calls at- 
tention to the suitability for retreats of the Ignatian Ex- 
ercises, of which he writes (I use here the translation 
as given by the London Tablet) : 

Now it is recognized that among all the methods of Spiritual 
Exercises which very laudably adhere to the principles of sound 
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Catholic asceticism one has ever held the foremost place and, 
adorned by the full and repeated approbation of the Holy See and 
honored by the praises of men distinguished for spiritual doc- 
trine and sanctity, has borne abundant fruits of holiness during 
the space of well nigh four hundred years; We mean the method 
introduc St. Ignatius’ ‘of Loyola . . . whose “admirable book 
of “Exercises,” : to repeat some words we once used. . . 
“ shone forth conspicuously as a most wise and universal code of 
laws for the direction of souls in the way of salvation and per- 
ee 

Indeed, the excellence of spiritual doctrine altogether free from 
the errors and perils of false mysticism, the admirable facility of 
adapting the Exercises to any order or state of man, whether they 
devote themselves to contemplation in the cloister or lead an 
active life in the affairs of the world, the apt coordination of the 
various parts, the wonderful and lucid order in the meditation of 
truths that seem to follow naturally one from another, and, lastly, 
the spiritual lessons which, after casting off the yoke of sin. . . 
lead a man through the safe paths of abnegation and the removal 
of evil habits up to the supreme heights of prayer and Divine 
love,—without doubt, all these are things which show the effica- 
cious nature of the Ignatian method and abundantly commend 
the Ignatian meditations. 


The minutes of the Detroit conférence bear ample 
evidence that its deliberations were in harmony with the 
Holy Father’s suggestions. Externally it was not unlike 
most Catholic conventions. It was carefully planned and 
efficiently carried on. Bishop Gallagher under whose 
patronage it was held, and the Very Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, 
Rector of the Sacred Heart Seminary where the visitors 
were guests, proved genial and gracious hosts. Un- 
fortunately illness prevented the former from any active 
share in the conference. In his stead Bishop Plagens 
welcomed the delegates. Throughout the sessions the 
papers that were read were thought-provoking, and the 
discussions that followed earnest and constructive. On 
the closing day Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
the newly consecrated Titular Bishop of Lunda, Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Albers. The occasional sermon, which was 
both eloquent and impressive, was delivered by Bishop 
Schrembs, of Cleveland. The whole affair was brought 
to a happy end by a banquet attended by more than seven 
hundred men and women. 

However, it was what might be called the soul of the 
conference that made it the splendid success that it was, 
and distinctly different from most gatherings, even 
Catholic. Its whole atmosphere was filled with a virile 
Catholic spirit. It was a purposeful meeting, construc- 
tive and apostolic. There was enthusiasm and inspiration 
in it. Observers were unanimous in their conviction that 
the laymen who sponsored it and had the chief place in 
its program were themselves so many living exhibits of 
the significance of the retreat movement. If the tree be 
known by its fruits, an enterprise that can give the 
Church in this country a body of lay leaders of the type 
met in the Detroit gathering must be reckoned an in- 
calculable asset for religion. This is not noted to canonize 
any of our laity prematurely, but throughout the con- 
ference, by word and action, they gave spontaneous 
evidence that they were instinct with the spirit of Cath- 
olic Action so dear to the heart of the Holy Father and 
which he assumes to be the logical outcome of the per- 
sonal sanctification aimed at in well-made retreats. 
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The report of retreat achievement for 1929 in the 
United States was particularly gratifying. In addition 
to the very encouraging factors that the Bishops and 
clergy were everywhere manifesting increased interest in 
the work, even where retreat centers do not exist, and 
that parish retreat units were becoming more popular 
and common, and that Catholic men’s organizations were 
awakening more fully to the possibilities of the move- 
ment and more actively supporting it, statistics, though 
incomplete, showed that under the auspices of fifteen 
diocesan-clergy groups and thirteen Religious Orders, 
closed retreats had been conducted in forty-six cities of 
twenty-eight States, with a total attendance of 24,154 
men. 

Naturally the delegates were particularly heartened by 
the consciousness of the Pope’s latest pronouncement on 
the promotion of retreats, for though they were aware 
of his deep personal interest in the movement ever since 
the inception of his pontificate, his newest gesture em- 
phatically reiterated his position. In consequence, frank 
expression was given to the thought that Bishops, priests, 
Religious Superiors, Catholic organizations and the laity 
at large would make new efforts to forward closed re- 
treats. The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., whose address 
was admittedly a high spot in the conference, and who 
discussed the reasonable grounds that exist for look- 
ing to a roseate future for the movement, forcefully and 
eloquently summed up their attitude and their aspirations. 
“What the Holy Father wants,” he said, “ God wants. 
And the Holy Father wants closed retreats. Rome has 
spoken; the matter is settled. Roma locuta est: causa 
finita est.” 


On the Prominent and the Great 


HivarrE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


HAD first thought of calling this “ The Great,” or 

“Great Men,” then, as my intention was to discuss 
how falsely the word might be used, I thought I would 
call it “ The Prominent.” But as I want to talk about 
the really great also, I have clumsily put the two together 
in my title, so as not to deceive my readers. 

I think a Prominent Person may easily be defined : he or 
she is a man or woman about whom a great deal is printed, 
and to whom a great deal of praise is administered, even 
though it be by but one party. 

When we are young, we take these people to be the 
Great, because when we are young we accept what is put 
before us and cannot test it by experience. Then comes 
a gradual and very interesting change in our estimate of 
our fellow-beings, and it is a change more radical and pro- 
found in proportion to our experience of men in their 
various kinds, and of the human soul from within. 

First we begin to notice that on meeting this or that 
supposedly Great Person, there is a sad disappointment. 
Then we soon come across the converse experience. We 
meet one or two people who are manifestly Great, and 
yet nobody talks about them or, at any rate, not outside a 
small circle. There is nothing in print. Then one begins 
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to remark that the type of praise attached to the prominent 
person is based on false values: values that don’t cor- 
respond either to our experience of life or to our own con- 
sciences. For instance, we begin to wonder why people 
should regard the occasional munificence of some ex- 
tremely rich man as a thing to print columns about, when 
nothing is said of the heroic self-sacrifice of many much 
poorer men. 

One goes on to notice that the factors of prominence 
are both capricious and absurd. Dancing in public, pour- 
ing out a mass of obscenity which is no longer prosecuted 
by the authorities, being the son of your father or the 
figurehead of some large financial movement, or the fav- 
orite of some owner of a newspaper—these things 
have nothing to do with Greatness. There is no reason 
why a person who dances in public for money should not 
be Great. There is no reason why a man prominent only 
because he is the son of his father should not be Great. 
There is no reason why a man prominent only because 
he is the sole survivor of a great catastrophe should not 
be Great. But the greatness has nothing to do with the 
prominence. 

Under the effect of such discoveries. (one is often told) 
men of wide experience and capable of close scrutiny and 
of just appreciation become what is called “disillusioned” 
—that is, no longer attaching greatness to any man or 
woman. I do not agree. I think that all that happens is 
a change from imaginary to real appreciation. One is 
disillusioned in the sense that an illusion has been lost; 
but it has not been replaced by blankness, it has been 
replaced by a vivid sense of what really is. Therefore it 
is that when the young talk to men of a certain age who 
have been much in public life, and have met closely many 
of their prominent contemporaries, they are a little be- 
wildered and perhaps annoyed to find the tone of con- 
tempt in their conversation, and at the same time the 
praise of sundry unknown people. But these elderly, ex- 
perienced men are right. Vastly the greater part of the 
Prominent, especially of those enjoying what Newman 
called “newspaper fame” are not worth considering; 
and of those whom one can truly judge to be great after 
long experience, most are known only to a very few. The 
categories overlap; some very Prominent men and women 
are also Great. But they do not overlap by a very large 
margin. 

It is one of the many distinctibns between the Catholics 
of the modern world and the non-Catholic society in 
which they live, that Catholics as a rule have a better and 
an earlier discovery of the truth in this matter than their 
rivals or opponents, and certainly the Catholic culture as 
a whole tends to much more accurate judgment in the 
affair than the non-Catholic. 

Take, for instance, my own trade of writing. In the 
Catholic culture, notably in France and Italy, the estima- 
tion of greatness therein has not much to do with circula- 
tion. In the Protestant culture there seems nowadays to 
be no other test. 

Or take the much more essertial point of character. 
Strength in the non-Catholic culture means getting what 
one wants, connotes indifference or ruthlessness, and very 
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largely the satisfaction of desire. The conception of 
strength in the Catholic culture is quite other, and is as 
real as the first is false. It connotes the management of 
oneself, the control of desire, and especially tenacity in 
a particular ideal, even at the expense of ambition. It 
even connotes a certain contempt of publicity. And a 
passion for money, or success in the acquirement of it, 
connotes weakness. Foch, detesting publicity, pursuing 
his own trade, tenacious of the business in hand and of 
his goal, quite indifferent to gain, is an example in point. 

But I will take two names to end up with, as examples 
of real greatness, one partially recognized outside the 
Catholic culture because of his public role, the other hardly 
known in the non-Catholic culture because she had none 
of the prominence which alone it comprehends. ' 

The first is that of Cardinal Mercier. Of the men who 
had public positions during the great War, he was far 
the greatest, even by the lower tests of intelligence and 
judgment. Yet he conformed in nothing to the non- 
Catholic idea of the prominent great man. He never 
sought a personal*end; he never went outside his par- 
ticular sphere ; he was chiefly concerned with things of the 
soul, which few or none would hear of outside his own 
household. 

And the second name is that of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
She is at this moment by far the most famous person- 
ality of our time, but only where the Catholic culture 
obtains. Her shrine, her name, her character, her image, 
are to be found throughout the world, and in its most 
remote places, from the vast congregations of Paris and 
London to tiny villages in the Sardinian hills or the Indian 
congregations of the Andes: but as for prominence, Great 
Heavens! 

She was born of the middle class, in a quiet provincial 
corner, she entered as a child into a little-known convent 
of her local country town, she never wrote, she never 
spoke save to her dozen or so of fellow-religious, and 
she died in very early youth. That is a thing to meditate 
upon whenever one would weigh greatness in the scales. 


JANUARY MOON 


Cold and white, in purple heath— 
Whose the ageing tomb beneath? 


Crumbling, bent, and charactered— 
What may Ogham shadows word? 


Owl, endowed so eerily, 
Read this cromlech’s tracery ; 


Leave your hush, though wisdom’s own, 
And spell me yonder glyphic stone: 


“Light, through Change—its gnomon here— 
Has dialed another yesteryear ; 


“As it shall do till, o'er this tomb 
And neath the Altared waiting doom, 


“ Unageing Light shall dawn on Change 
Behind its solar mountain range.” 
Francis Cari. 
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Is It Anti-Clericalism ? 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


in the Times Literary Supplement, a very fair and 

friendly review of some articles of mine which ap- 
peared in this paper and were reprinted in book form. I 
have nothing to complain of in the criticism; but I have 
something to explain, which I think may be worth ex- 
plaining. It is a large issue of principle. 

The reviewer suggests that I may be right in saying 
that Protestants have practically abandoned Protestantism, 
in the sense of the successive Protestant systems or alter- 
native religions. He himself practically implies that the 
Protestant society has really only used these things for 
cover or convenience. As he expresses it, such people 
have used the Divine Right of Kings or Calvinism or 
Evangelicalism or the literalist idolatry of Scripture, as 
useful weapons in a war for a deeper issue. As I should 
be tempted to express it, they were hypocritical Royalists, 
hypocritical Revolutionists, hypocritical Revivalists, hypo- 
critical Puritans and Scripture readers; and used all these 
masks as mouthpieces for spitting and hooting and putting 
out their tongues at the priesthood of St. Peter and St. 
Augustine. 

This seems to be meant for a defense; but it seems to 
me a rather unjustifiable attack. I cannot believe that his- 
torical Protestantism was ever quite such a mass of lies 
as all that; and certainly I never said anything half so 
bad about Puritans in attacking them as the critic says 
in apologizing for them I do not think that his logical 
theology was a mere convenience to the Calvinist. I do 
not think his Anglican loyalty was a mere convenience to 
the Cavalier. I think both these men took both these 
things quite seriously; and believed they had saved the 
best out of the wreck of religion. I only say that their 
example is not encouraging for those who wish to wreck 
religion, and then save the best out of it by private judg- 
ment. As a fact, the Cavalier only saved a plea for 
tyranny on earth and the Calvinist a plea for tyranny in 
Heaven. 

But what interests me most is the theory of the real 
motive behind the masks. The critic suggests that Prot- 
estantism is merely a protest against the sacerdotal idea; 
that all these other things have been excuses; he himself 
seems almost to admit that they were desperate excuses. 
In plain words, people wanted to pelt the Catholic priest 
and would pick up anything to pelt him with; anything, 
however incongruous; anything, however dirty. 

Historically there has doubtless been some truth in this 
definition though it seems a rather dubious sort of de- 
fense. The upshot of it is that Protestantism simply con- 
sists of hatred; of hatred of one particular sort of human 
being; and that as long as that hatred continues to be a 
fact, it does not matter that every expression of it is a 
lie. It does not seem to me, on the face of it, a very 
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edifying foundation for any form of Christianity. 





But a still more obvious objection leaps to the mind; 
why should it be any form of Christianity? There is 
nothing positive about the formula here suggested for the 
foundation of Protestantism. There is nothing positive 
about anti-sacerdotalism. If that negative energy is all 
that there ever was behind the movement, why should it 
continue to have, or even pretend to continue to have, 
any relation to Christianity at all? 

My query can be put in a word, or a few words. If 
Protestantism is resistance to Priesthood, is the jolly little 
atheist in Hyde Park a good Protestant? And if not, 
why not? Nobody can be more opposed to sacerdotalism 
than he is. Nobody can denounce priests with more sim- 
ple fervor than he does. Why should he not be eligible 
for Protestant orders? Why should he not find employ- 
ment as a Protestant parson? Why should he not be the 
President of the Protestant Congress for the Reunion 
of all the Protestant Churches? By this theory, they 
have only met to protest against priestcraft; and I will 
answer for him (for I know him well, the dear old boy) 
that his Presidential Address will be as Protestant in that 
respect as heart could desire. 

The truth is that ordinary modern language is alone 
enough to refute this fallacy. This theory of the per- 
manent principle in Protestantism has a recognized mod- 
ern name. What the critic calls Protestantism everybody 
else calls Anti-clericalism. That is an exact description 
of the thing which he rather disguises under a periphrasis 
about opposition to the sacerdotal idea. And everybody 
knows that there are thousands of Anti-clericals in the 
countries where there are no Protestants. Everybody 
knows that the definite type of man called Anti-clerical 
is much more often an atheist than a Protestant. 

In the face of these two converging facts, what in the 
world is a Protestant? He is not a Lutheran; he is not 
a Puritan; he is not, as a hundred Anglicans will leap up 
to swear, an Anglican; it is apparently agreed that none 
of the past forms of Protestant theory or tradition repre- 
sents him at all. 

The critic whom I criticize falls back on the desperate 
line of negative defense; by saying that he is an enemy 
of priests. But priests have hundreds and thousands of 
enemies, ranging from atheists to diabolists. Surely the 
Protestant will not claim that these are all Protestants. 

The plain fact is that there have been very few people 
in human history who had to abandon all their own posi- 
tive propositions so rapidly as the Protestants. Even 
among heretics they were strangely hasty in picking up no- 
tions and strangely hurried in dropping them. Moslems go 
on more or less being Moslems; and Nestorians went on 
for centuries being Nestorians. There are still queer little 
Monophysite churches in the East that date almost from 
the foundations of Christianity. But Protestants did not 
go on being Protestants; they weakened with amazing 
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rapidity after the brief Puritan epoch; and they are now 
driven back on finding a secret and subconscious justifica- 
tion for all their own mistakes. 

They find it in this curious one-sided notion of making 
a case against the disadvantages and difficulties of the 
sacerdotal organization of religion. And of course there 
is always any amount of material for criticizing the con- 
duct of any human beings in any official or responsible 
position. It is just as easy to compile a dossier about 
priests as it would be about policemen or police magis- 
trates or politicians, or any other people of various types 
in positions of authority or trust. 
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You can make an encyclopedia out of the errors of in- 
dividuals commissioned to deal with truth and justice, 
and all the ideals that are rather too high for human na- 
ture. You can make a library out of it; you can make 
a hundred libraries out of it. But you cannot make a 
religion out of it. 

You cannot feed the souls of men for ever on noth- 
ing more solid than a dislike of clergymen. The Calvinist 
could live on his Calvinism while it lasted; as the Mos- 
lem can live on Islam which still lasts. But nobody can 
live on a prejudice against parsons; and if that is all 
that is left of Protestantism, it has ceased to be. 


Progress and Problems of Girl Scouting 


GENEVIEVE GARVAN BRADY 


NIGHT years ago Cardinal Hayes, writing of girl 
k scouting, made the statement that this movement 
“has come to stay.” His Eminence recognized even 
then how securely the seed planted by Juliette Low in 
Savannah in 1912 had taken root in American soil. Since 
then it has grown and spread its branches, until today 
the little group gathered by the Girl Scout founder in 
Georgia has multiplied into many groups in every State 
of the Union and in three of our foreign dependencies ; 
200,000 girls are active in our organization now, and 
nearly 1,000,000 in the seventeen years of our existence 
have felt the constructive influence of our program. 

There is nothing, you may say, spectacular in these 
figures. What, indeed, are 200,000 out of the 10,000,- 
000 or so who compose our national family of girls? Many 
people have so remarked to us, and many have caviled 
because we did not move more quickly. Why, asked 
the socially-minded, did we not do more to make a pro- 
gram with such a fine, fundamental appeal to youth 
more readily available to more girls of ‘teen age? Un- 
til two years ago we thought it wise to disregard such 
suggestions. We wished to do nothing that might savor 
of the mushroom springing up of,a dewy night to decay. 
We would strike our roots deeply first, grow as a tree 
grows slowly and imperceptibly, until the main trunk 
of the organization was proof against any storm. When 
finally we thought the time had arrived to estimate our 
strength and capacity for expansion we appointed a 
Committee on Future Policy to see whether we might 
develop more quickly without injury to the quality of 
our work. It decided that we might, and the result is 
the program generally known as the five-year develop- 
ment program. 

Broadly speaking, the objective of this plan is to 
increase our numbers from 200,000 to over 500,000 in 
five years and to put the national organization, as dis- 
tinguished from the numerous local units, on a prac- 
tically self-supporting basis. Actually we are construct- 
ing an elastic framework, within which the main body 
of the Girl Scouts may grow healthfully and swiftly 
without suffering overmuch the growing pains generally 
consequent on rapid development of a great national in- 
stitution. 





To go into the details of that plan would be tedious for 
my readers, so I shall content myself with explaining 
that henceforth our work will be grouped in four main 
divisions, to be known as Programs, Field, Personnel 
and Business. Each of these divisions will have a chair- 
man and an executive secretary, of whom two have al- 
ready been chosen. Miss Emma Gunther, formerly of 
Columbia University, will act as executive secretary of 
the Programs Division under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Arthur C. Choate, while Miss Agnes Berkeley Leahy, 
formerly of the Personnel Research Foundation, will 
act as secretary of the Personnel Division under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Nathan L. Miller. Miss Gun- 
ther’s division will maintain and improve the programs 
of Girl Scouting, prepare program materials and keep 
all program publications up-to-date. The Personnel di- 
vision will maintain the membership registration sys- 
tem and deal with the training problems of Girl Scout- 
ing with special reference to the provision and training 
of volunteer leaders with troops. It will be seen, then, 
that Miss Leahy deals directly with one of the most 
vital problems of girl scouting, the problem of trained 
leaders. 

To the girl herself our program has always had a 
strong appeal, for it satisfies every normal instinct of 
the ’teen age. The budding housewife, athlete, scholar, 
artist or business woman can all find food to suit their 
individual tastes in the Girl Scout activities. So diver- 
sified are these that there is equal scope for the shy girl 
or the forward, the studious or the energetic, the girl 
who likes to tramp the woods or the girl who enjoys 
presiding at a tea-table. Ours being a program designed 
to fill leisure hours, there is naturally no compulsion. A 
girl becomes a scout only if she chooses to be one, and 
again when she chooses, she can go. Only the interest 
of the activities binds her to the organization. It can- 
not hope to take her playtime, unless it provides her 
with plenty of fun, and yet it cannot attain its own 
ideals unless, beneath that fun, there is the serious pur- 
pose summarized in the laws to which every member 
subscribes. Honor, loyalty, helpfulness, courtesy, kind- 
ness, obedience, good temper, thrift, cleanliness of 
thought, word, and deed—these are the natural virtues. 
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the practice of which the Girl Scout organization re- 
quires of its members. Its program, in short, supple- 
ments in the form of play all the work done for the 
girl by her church, home, and school. 

So much for what we aim to give the girl. It will 
be seen how subtly our work must be done, if she is 
not to feel the urge of the educator beneath the fun of 
the program. It will be seen, too, how great are the op- 
portunities of our leaders for influencing girls along the 
right lines. Our leaders are chosen carefully and 
trained according to our standards in such centers as the 
National Camp, Edith Macy, at Briarcliffe, New York; 
the regional camps, Juliette Low, in Georgia, and Chapar- 
ral, in California, as well as in floating centers through- 
out the country. Greatly extended facilities for train- 
ing will be provided under the new development plan, 
for, if we are to get half a million members by 1935, the 
number of leaders must increase in proportion to the 
girls. 

You cannot have a girl-scout troop without a captain, 
even if it is of the smallest possible size—eight in num- 
ber. If the troop is the greatest possible size, four times 
as large, it naturally needs more leaders. But in addi- 
tion to the women working directly. with the girls, we 
also need members for our local boards and even pro- 
fessional members of our national staff. There is scope, 
then, in our organization for the young women and the 
older, for the high-spirited and energetic, for the more 
sedate and socially minded. The only indispensable 
qualifications for all are that they like girls, approve our 
program and share enthusiastically in our activities. 

There being no distinctively Catholic girl-scout move- 
ment, our girls join the national organization, which is 
a non-sectarian body whose code of ethics does not 
conflict with Catholic principles and practices. Girls of 
all faiths can mingle here freely with the assurance that 
there will be no interference with their private beliefs. 
Indeed, it is the rule in the camps that, if Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants are represented among the girls, they 
must be also represented among the counselors who 
see to it that their juniors attend to their religious duties. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, and our four American 
Cardinals have publicly expressed their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the Girl Scout program. In seven arch- 
dioceses and thirty-one dioceses we have the cooperation 
of the Hierarchy in promoting the work of the organi- 
zation. What we most need now is the interest and 
energy of our Catholic women. We need them as volun- 
teer leaders of troops, as members of our local councils 
and boards, as professional workers on our staffs. At 
present our Catholic representation in girl scouting is 
strongest in the Archdiocese of New York, where our 
girls are more than one-fourth of the total number of 
scouts. Here our leaders are drawn from such varied 
sources as the Children of Mary in the different parishes, 
from the Carroll Club in Manhattan, the Young 
Women’s Catholic Club, the Newman Club and the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

Training courses have been given during the past seven 
years in six Catholic colleges in or near New York and 
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nineteen other Catholic colleges throughout the country. 
Pastors have frequently suggested members of their con- 
gregations, who have proved most helpful as leaders. 
Best of all, former girl scouts are beginning to rejoin 
us in that capacity. But we are still badly in need of 
more Catholics in our work. We would like more troops 
in our Catholic schools, where the girls, in addition to 
the constructive secular influence of the girl-scout ac- 
tivities, would also have the benefit of the spiritual in- 
fluence of leaders of their own Faith. 

It would at present be quite impossible to assess defi- 
nitely the total Catholic representation in girl scouting. 
The figure has frequently been set at one-tenth. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that in the next five years girl 
scouting is to take enormous strides throughout the 
whole country. There is little doubt that our girls will 
join the organization with as much eagerness as those 
of other religions, for there is never any difficulty in 
interesting them in the program. The number of Catho- 
lic women should increase at least in proportion to that 
of the girls. 

Girl Scouting, as Cardinal Hayes so rightly said, has 
indeed come to stay. More and more the influence of its 
ideals will be felt throughout our American life. Dur- 
ing the five years reckoned in the development plan it 
is estimated that more than one and a quarter million 
girls will be affected by that influence, but the figure in- 
cludes only those to be directly reached. It does not 
include the thousands of non-scouts who will be touched 
by the radiation of the scouting precept and example 
from their scout friends. 

Catholic women, therefore, with the hearty approval 
of the Holy Father and the American Hierarchy, are 
invited to use the opportunities thus afforded them for 
helping the girls of the nation. It is an unrivaled op- 
portunity which, it is hoped and expected, they will use 
to the fullest extent. The girl scouts are always between 
ten and eighteen. They are, therefore, of the most 
malleable as well as the most impressionable ages. The 
girl-scout program keeps them occupied in their leisure 
hours, those hours when they are dependent all too often 
on over-stimulating commercialized amusements. The 
girl-scout program aims at employing this leisure not 
only to entertain but instruct them, to help them de- 
velop a taste for the things they should like. The in- 
fluence of the leader is, naturally, very great, and it is 
not only fitting but highly desirable that our Catholic 
women should supply a quota of leaders at least in due 
proportion to the number of Catholic girls in the girl- 
scout organization. 


TO A PRIEST-BROTHER 


I remember you because of the lonely thrill 
Of quietude upon blue autumn grass; 
And through my memory flames the glory still 
Of you, black-robed, to say our mother’s Mass. 


Because of faith I best remember you, 
Called suddenly to meet death in the Fall, 
Leaving me to watch life’s vigil through, 
Whose heart now breaks at each November-call. 
Carotyn RutH Doran. 
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Reserved from Eternity 


Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


ROWSILY, consciousness evolved into a cer- 

D tainty that the blanket was being tugged. And 

my mind opened up at the same time as my 

eyes. “Harmon, sir, Harmon! One hour to New York.” 

It was the Negro porter. “ All right,” I answered, with 
an attempt to keep the growl out of my tone. 

My head nestled down into the pillow. One hour to 
Harmon, no, to New York. One hour to the Grand 
Central; fifteen minutes to a taxi; half hour to the 
house; fifteen minutes to prepare; two hours before 
Mass. Looking out window, staring at people, standing 
on platform, getting thirstier and thirstier, thinking 
about things, talking, distracted. No distractions when 
I’m asleep. Yonkers is time enough. “Go away, por- 
ter man, go away and let me sleep.” 

As the electric engine at Harmon bumped the cars, 
and before I trailed off into that last, luxurious nap 
which comes about rising-time, I smiled sleepily at the 
image of the porter. He was black and he was fat. 
While fat men and fat porters may be many, there are 
very few modeled exactly on the proportions of the 
tire-man pictured in the Michelin advertisements. This 
porter was an exact reproduction, with a white coat fur- 
rowed over the folds. His name was not George, and 
his iatness did not make him good-natured. He did 
not smile once; his shoe-brush moustache may have pre- 
vented him, or the sixteen muscles required for a nice 
smile may have been atrophied by flesh. At all events, 
he was even surly last. night when one of the passengers 
named Ryan and I sat up late in the smoking compart- 
ment. 

The porter, who insisted that his name was not 
George, made it quite evident that he did not approve of 
passengers remaining up late. He tried all a porter’s 
tricks to drive us to our berths. Doubtless, he was a 
firm believer in the dogma that a porter is entitled to a 
few winks of sleep, after all the passengers had retired. 
We did keep him up late; perhaps he was getting his re- 
venge by getting me up so early. That roused my in- 
dignation. “ Imagine,” I told the pillow, “calling me 
an hour before we reach New York. "Tis better to 
sleep, to sleep. . . ” 

The Michelin-tube man was at the blanket again, be- 
fore we reached Yonkers. The tugs were now more de- 
termined. He would not be denied. 

It was then that I thought of Ryan. I realized that 
[ should have got up at Harmon. That would have 
given me time to straighten him out. Last night, when 
we were talking, we were in the Ogdensburg diocese 
and I did not have faculties. But now I had jurisdiction. 
Why didn’t I think of that, and why was I so lazy? I 
should have got up at Harmon. Perhaps, it wasn’t too 
late. 

With the greatest expediteness, I clothed, washed, 
brushed, combed, and kept my two eyes open for Ryan. 


But I did not discover him till I was saying good-bye 
to the Michelin man whose name was not George. Ryan 
was also bidding him farewell, and such a generous 
farewell that Michelin almost smiled. 

“T have your phone,” Ryan said, fingering the card I 
had given him. “ And I'll call you up in a day or two.” 

“ By all means,” I told him. “If you’re not in a 
hurry, ycu might come up to the house with me, now.” 

“Sorry. But I do want to see you, Father, and I'll 
get in touch with you.” He picked up his bag and was 
off. 

With my own bag in hand, I limped down the plat- 
form. After a restless night on the train, one is not too 
sure of one’s arms and limbs. One feels fragile and 
loose-jointed. And dry-mouthed and bleary-eyed. The 
real trouble was that Ryan and I had sat up too late, 
talking and smoking in the washroom. It was worth 
while, though. “ Well, I hope he comes to see me. And 
now, to get a cab, and up to the house, and say Mass.” 

.It took some little time to capture a taxi. But I 
finally caught a loose one in the face of all the opposi- 
tion. We swung out through the archway into a raw 
and vapory morning. A fine mist was hanging low. 
And the asphalt of the street was showing in double 
black ribbons through the brown, slushy snow. The 
driver picked his way carefully through the traffic. He 
had need to do so, for as we passed under the elevated 
tracks we saw a knot of people standing about a yellow 
cab that had crashed into one of the steel uprights. 
That was somewhere in the Fortieth streets. 

“ Dangerous driving today,” I called out to the chauf- 
feur. 

“You said something,” he answered back. 

Getting out of the taxi and into the house was a pass- 
age from one sphere to another. Here was home, and 
there was all the world. Here was silence, quiet, peace; 
and there was bustle and excitement. Restless tossing, 
bumping train, passengers, conductors, porters, more pas- 
sengers, taxis, people, worry, more people, all grow tire- 
some and nerve-racking. In the train, confined in a 
narrow steel-tube, sleeping in boxes, splashing water 
into each other’s basins in the washroom, sharing corners 
of the same mirror, stumbling into one another with the 
jolting of the train, certainly one lives intimately with 
strangers in a sleeping-car. But here was home and 
freedom and easy familiarity, away from the turmoil and 
the motion and the anxiety—all closed out by the front 
door. 

The role of traveler slips off when one reaches home, 
but it leaves a mental stimulation that makes one more 
wide-awake and keen for Mass. After a night in the 
train, one approaches the altar with an increased excite- 
ment. But one can’t close off the imagination as easily 
as one can close the lids of the eyes. And so, with a 
jumble of pictures revolving through my mind, I walked 
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into the sacristy. John the sexton was nowhere about. 
To summon him caused a little delay. 

Though I started off piously with the prayer, Jmpone, 
Domine, capiti meo, as I lifted the amice over my head, 
my erring thoughts veered to the ache in the right arm .. . 
(It must have been a draught in the train; it was cold last 
night; should have had another blanket; but I never 
would ask that porter; didn’t he glare at Ryan and me 
when we sat there talking! We wouldn’t be put out; 
hope Ryan phones today; that right elbow is stiff. . .) 
I brought my mind back again as I began the next 
prayer, Dealba me, Domine . . . and folded the alb about 
me, uf in sanguine. . . (There was blood on that taxi 
which crashed into the post; wonder if anyone was hurt; 
it was no use stopping; they were taken to the hospital 
already; dangerous driving on a morning like this. . .) 

With the alb tucked in by the girdle, I began to 
think of the intention for the Mass of this morning. In 
the beginning of the week, I may explain, I note on the 
margin of my Ordo the various intentions for the week. 
I found, with surprise, that there was no intention marked 
for this day. Yesterday, yes, that was said. Tomorrow, 
one marked for tomorrow; Thursday, Friday, all noted 
down. But today no intention marked. “I wonder why 
I left today blank?’ I asked myself with some amaze- 
ment. “ There is an intention marked for the Mass of 
every day this week, except today. Try to remember 
why.” But I could not 

In the midst of my dilemma, John the sexton strolled 
in. He had to get it off his mind, so I nodded when he 
remarked : 

“ Looks as if we might be going to have a little snow.” 

The weather settled, I asked him to hunt up an altar- 
boy. Hours are as inconsequential to John as are minutes. 
Eventually, he would get a boy. But he would not hurry 
to get one. More delay. 

“Are you going to say Mass now?” he asked as | 
maneuvered my head through the chasuble. I nodded 
again, and told him to hurry up and get a server for me. 
More delay. Five minutes passed before John came back. 

“ A boy will be here in a minute,” he announced. “ Was 
it cold up north? We had a little snow, not enough 
Sc 
“Come on, John, you serve until the boy comes,” I 
broke in abruptly, for I had been waiting long enough. 

“ He'll be here in just a minute,” John protested. 

John was always exasperating, but now he was fast 
exhausting my angelic pre-Mass struggle for patience. I 
ushered him before me and was about to pass out into 
the sanctuary when I heard a whisper behind me. It was 
Father Martin. 

“ Just caught you in time,” he said’ breathlessly. “A 
phone for you came in this minute. I thought it might 
be important. A nurse from the hospital called up to say 
that a man named O’Brien was in an accident and was 
asking for you. He wanted you to come right away, 
the nurse said.” 

“O’Brien, did you say? What was his first name?” 

“Tt sounded like O’Brien. Anyway, the nurse said 


that his auto crashed into one of the posts of the elevated 
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just a few minutes ago, and that he was brought to the 
hospital. He’s in a serious condition. She said he had 
a card in his hand, with your name on it, and phone 
number. He wanted you very badly, the nurse said.” 

“Was the name Ryan?” 

“lt may have been. O’Brien, Ryan, something like 
that. That accident was on Forty-fifth Street.” 

“ Thanks, Father,” I said simply, for I could not say 
more. Something was clutching at my throat. “ Thanks. 
Will you go to the hospital? I'll be there right after 
Mass.” 

As I turned once more to the sanctuary, I thought of 
the intention for the Mass of today. None had been 
marked down last Sunday when I noted them for the 
week. Today was left blank. And then came all the 
delays of the morning. The Lord had evidently reserved 
this One, from all eternity, for Ryan. 


Sociology 
General Smuts and the Color Problem 


Joun LaFarce, S. J. 


EW guests have come to our shores with a more 

distinguished record than General Smuts: a hero 
of the Boer War; foremost among the builders of the 
South African Union; Prime Minister of South Africa 
for five years; co-author with President Wilson of the 
League of Nations; shaper of the new British imperial 
commonwealth ; untiring worker for international peace; 
explorer, scholar and philosopher. 

At the Town Hall in New York City, on January 8 
of this year, as “an old African,” he spoke as the apostle 
of Africa. Such students and friends of Africa as 
George Foster Peabody, Major Moton, Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones and others, showed by their presence on the 
platform, the appreciation felt in the United States for 
General Smuts’ interest in the African native’s welfare. 
His defeat, in the elections of June 12, 1929, was at- 
tributed in no small measure to his opposition to the 
proposal of his successful rival, General Hertzog, to 
abolish the franchise enjoyed by the natives in the Cape 
Colony, and his own South African party’s counter- 
proposal, to refer the whole “native problem” to the 
non-partisan atmosphere of a national convention. 

The “ African Color Problem” was stated by General 
Smuts, with his usual vivacious manner, in a few words: 
summed up in one expression, the contact of races. 
Africa offers unlimited natural resources, to which the 
world at large has a rightful claim, and which native 
effort has never been able to exploit. On the other 
hand, when the European moves in, with his machinery, 
his organization and his high-power methods, he utterly 
disrupts native life and demoralizes—* bolshevizes,” to 
use Smuts’ expression—the black man. The result is 
disease, depopulation and eventual disappearance of the 
native population of Africa. 

What can be done about it? Mere haphazard educa- 
tion and evangelization will not save the situation. The 
Africans of mixed racial origin, the “colored” group, 
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to use the South African adjective, are entirely uprooted 
from all native tribal associations. They have thrown 
in their lot with the white man, for better or worse; 
and for the situation in their regard, General Smuts had 
no suggestion. 

But for the “ black man,” the unmixed native, he pro- 
posed a policy. The native tribal institutions should be, 
as far as possible, kept intact. An end should be put to 
the ruthless tearing away of men, women and children 
from their homes and habitats. The authority of the 
chiefs and tribal laws should be preserved, while at the 
same time evident abuses should be carefully weeded 
out. Whatever traditions of culture the natives possess 
should be preserved and encouraged: their songs, dances 
and instrumental music, their language, customs, folk- 
ways, etc. “It is impossible for me,” exclaimed the 
General, “ not to feel respect for traditions by which men 
have lived in peace and happiness for thousands of 
years’”’; and he warned against destroying them by one 
blow. 

To the proposition, put in this simple way, one can 
hardly refuse assent. In this country, we are regretting, 
ali too late, our reckless treatment of the native culture 
of the American Indian. Latin America has shown the 
wisdom of respecting it. Great African missionaries 
like Cardinal Lavigerie, Charles de Foucauld, Cardinal 
Massaia, Father Dufontény and Bishop O’Gorman have 
preached the need of respecting native traditions. One 
of the most thoughtful of British colonial administra- 
tors, Sir Gordon Guggisberg, who visited this country 
about two years ago, told of the transformation that had 
been wrought in the Gold Coast Colony by the respect 
shown for native organization and customs, and by fol- 
lowing that policy in his own very successful Achimota 
College, in that colony. 

“ Africa,” exclaimed the Baron de Mandat-Grancey, a 
traveler in the Congo some thirty years ago, “has re- 
sisted three centuries of slave trade; she will not resist 
fifty years of civilization.” The experienced Father 
Aupiais, of the Lyons Missions, expresses in a few head- 
ings the fatal consequences for the primitive native of 
modern industrial exploitation: 

What a demoralization for the natives to live in encampments 
more or less at a.considerable distance from their own social 
environment, deprived of all religious life! They suffer from 
assimilation through a system of penal servitude—people who 
have never been dishonored by a single day of prison or by any 
fine. They suffer from the anonymous confusion of sons of chiefs, 
priests, warriors, hunters, heads of secret societies, etc., etc.; 
from their promiscuity with the inhabitants of other villages . . . 
from their incorporation in the fictitious grouping of the encamp- 
ment, where there can be no reunion for discussion, no old men 
to consult, no chiefs to look up to; but in their stead an arrogant 
and unjust native police, wholly sold to the whites. Then days 
after days pass with no opportunity of offering their daily prayers 
at the tombs of their ancestors—the gods are deprived of the 
sacrifices which have never failed them—the funerals of the dead 
are delayed, or are accomplished without the accustomed cere- 
monies, 


_ Bishop Tardy, Vicar Apostolic of Gabon, bitterly 
laments the terrible demoralization of native women 
under the modern regime; for modern industry, he claims, 
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has brought out all the inherent evils of polygamy, by 
commercializing and so enslaving women. 

Yet the General’s proposals were sharply challenged 
by questioners from the floor. Why such an apparently 
ungenerous treatment? “Apart from certain questions 
raised by the General’s own record on South African 
public issues, he had still left enough unsaid to raisé-a 
question, even if not a challenge. The question, briefly 
put, is this: What will be the evolution, or the ultimate 
term, of General Smuts’ proposal for keeping the native’s 
tribal and cultural integrity? Is it only a temporary stage 
in the native African’s progress upward to the complete 
mastery of his country’s resources, by native ownership 
of these resources, or is it to be a permanent living on 
“ reservations,” with song and dance to be admired by 
the white man, but never to share in the “ white man’s 
burden ”? 

The problem, as the General appeared to present it, 
is caused by the European’s use of the African land or 
soil (fruits, raw materials, etc.) and the subsoil (coal, 
minerals, etc.) for the benefit of the civilized world at 
large, which has need of these things, and can rightly 
ask that it be not deprived of them merely because, as 
in the past, the natives have left them alone. But, through 
or in this process of tutelage under the preservation of 
ancient cultural traditions, is the native himself to learn 
how to use the soil and subsoil? When he has learnt its 
use, will he be enabled to take over its actual ownership 
and control, with all the national and international under- 
standings that such ownership and control imply? Is 
the humane mission of colonies and mandates simply to 
ease the native into a convenient form of collective 
existence where he will neither interfere with the white 
man nor cease to be useful to him? Or is it to train 
him up, in a reasonable period of time, to the art, for 
instance, of growing his own cocoa and rubber and sell- 
ing them in free competition to the world market? 

The native is a Socialist, in his primitive system of 
organization, says General Smuts. He has no idea of 
private property: all land is held in common. But is this 
“ Socialism,” or rather collective tribal ownership—for 
Socialism is based on a positive doctrine which these mere 
tribal customs would hardly seem to imply—to be main- 
tained permanently for the native’s own benefit; or is it 
to be allowed to progress to a higher and more intelligent 
system that would put the native in a position to cope 
with the requirements of modern business and industry? 

Forced labor, with all its fearful abuses, the General 
rightly disclaims. Yet, even in the most humanely con- 
ceived picture, the native is to labor. For whose welfare 
in the end is all the native’s labor to go? The Euro- 
pean’s duty towards him does not cease merely with the 
payment of daily wages. International charity—to make 
no mention of justice—goes far beyond this, and de- 
mands a policy in which the white man’s intervention, 
profitable as it is for himself, shall be only a temporary 
stage, a phase of the native’s schooling. The answer to 
this same question is facing our own Government today 
in Haiti. It is the goal, the terminus of the process which 


counts. 
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To this principle of ultimate ownership and ultimate 
control return all questions of personal rights: it deter- 
mines the attitude of Governments national or colonial, 
towards education, towards the law courts, towards the 
rights and dignity of individuals, towards the missions 
and the freedom of converts to Christitanity to practise 
their Faith. Finally it determines the whole matter of 
political rights, wages and labor unions, and the right of 
peaceable representation of grievances to national or 
international tribunals. The question of international re- 
lations depends upon it. 

In short the question of who eventually shall be al- 
lowed to share in the ownership of Africa, that beautiful 
Africa, with her immense (though not unlimited) forests, 
her superb climate, her hordes of game and wild animals, 
her mighty rivers and mysterious deserts—which the Gen- 
eral with a sportsman’s eagerness, so cordially invited 
his American audience to visit—was the question which, 
in his brief discussion, he seemed to leave unanswered. 
And, substituting other soils for African soil, and other 
natives for African natives, it is a question being asked 
in every colonial country today; and on its answer will 
depend the peace of the world. 


Education 





The Incorporation at John Carroll 


University 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J]. 


Q* his return to Maryland in 1774, John Carroll, a 
Father of the Society of Jesus until its suppression, 
retired to Rock Creek where he devoted himself to mis- 
sionary work, study, and prayer. The pre-eminence which 
he soon attained among his clerical brethren, ‘““The Select 
Body of the Clergy,” was an acknowledgement of his 
unusual worth. 

In their gatherings at Whitemarsh (which is a hill, not 
a swamp) the little band of former Jesuits must have 
felt themselves as sheep without a shepherd. No longer 
members of the Society of Jesus, in which most of them 
had spent the great part of their lives, yet without im- 
mediate episcopal supervision and aid, the weight of 
their responsibility was heavy. They were practically the 
only missionaries in the English-speaking Colonies. The 
ecclesiastical ties which had bound them to Great Britain 
were dissolved, if not technically yet in effect, before the 
end of the Revolution; the means of communication both 
with their former Jesuit Superiors there, and with Rome, 
were slow and uncertain. Meeting at Whitemarsh in 
1783, they had petitioned the Holy See for a “ Superior ” 
with power to confirm and exercise other episcopal fun- 
tions, and at a later conference (1786) on motion by John 
Carroll, they had deliberated on the founding of a school 
for the proper training of the laity. 

Rome answered by making Carroll Prefect Apostolic 
in 1784, and Bishop in 1789, but it was not until the later 
date that the building of the school at “ George Town,” 
our oldest university, was begun. Carroll issued his first 
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Pastoral three years later. That much of it was an ap- 
peal to the clergy and laity to help the new and sttuggling 
school on the banks of the Potomac, is evidence of the 
pioneer Bishop’s practical interest in education. 

With gratitude is John Carroll remembered as the 
Father of the Hierarchy in the United States. He is not 
so well remembered as the Father of Catholic higher edu- 
cation in this country, and a life-long patron of learning. 
Georgetown commemorates her Founder in the stately 
monument near her beautiful Healy Building, but no col- 
lege nor, I think, even a hall, took his name until a few 
years ago. Then, in a change of administrative policy, 
St. Ignatius College assumed the title of John Carroll 
University in the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Turning from 1792 to 1929, and from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the heart of the Middle West, we find another 
Pastoral, the same in spirit and purpose as the first Pas- 
storal of John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. Last month 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D. announced to his 
diocesans his plan of “unifying and strengthening all our 
higher schools of learning, through the establishment of 
a Catholic Educational Corporation of the Diocese of 
Cleveland, under the general leadership of John Carroll 
University.” And so, after the lapse of more than a 
century, by act of his venerable brother of Cleveland, 
“John, by Divine permission, and with the approbation 
of the Holy See, Bishop of Baltimore,” is linked with 
an educational plan at which his apostolic heart would 
have rejoiced. The dreams he dreamed on the hill at 
Whitemarsh in 1786 are more than fulfilled in Cleveland 
in 1929. 

In substance, John Carroll University, with the appro- 
bation of the Bishop, has undertaken to form a juncture 
of certain institutions of higher learning, situated in the 
diocese of Cleveland. This “Incorporation,” as it is 
called, although not in a legal sense, is to function as 
mandatory in no matters other than those properly ranked 
as educational policies and standards. The good will of 
the schools involved overcame the difficulties inevitable 
in a project of this nature, and with a general policy 
agreed upon, Bishop Schrembs issued his Pastoral. In 
it he called attention, as did Carroll in 1792, to the duty 
incumbent upon all Catholics to support Catholic higher 
education. 

Bishop Schrembs gave added point to this teach- 
ing by recommending to his clergy the campaign for 
funds then in progress, and by turning over to the Uni- 
versity the sum of $203,546, which had been presented 
to him on the jubilee of his priesthood. The munificent 
contribution will be used for the erection of the University 
Chapel, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
priesthood of Pius XI, the ratification of the Lateran 
Treaty, and the sacerdotal jubilee of Bishop Schrembs. 

I have been fortunate in securing a statement on the 
Incorporation from my old classmate, the Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S.J., M.A., LL.D., dean of the University’s Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Father Fox has served as president 
of Campion College and of Marquette University, and 
his educational work has been recognized by honorary 
degrees from St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, his alma 
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mater, and from Columbia University, New York. Father 
Fox writes: 

“A policy which has long been fostered and discussed 
by a minority among Catholic educators of this country 
was realized last month in the Diocese of Cleveland. It 
has been distinctly felt that what was needed in Catholic 
higher education in the United States was not a growing 
number of miniature efforts on the part of struggling in- 
dependent units, but a coalition of existing forces which 
would make for solidarity, and represent in a large and 
commanding way the progress and potentialities of Catho- 
lic higher education, not only to non-Catholics, but es- 
pecially to Catholics themselves. 

“Reducing his own persuasion in this matter to prac- 
tice, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland, with the assistance of the Jesuit Fathers of 
this city, has effected an Incorporation of all the Catho- 
lic institutions of collegiate rank in his diocese with John 
Carroll University. 

“ These institutions by terms of the agreement entered 
into, are constituted ‘Corporate Colleges of John Car- 
roll University,’ the faculty members, students and 
courses of these schools and colleges hereby becoming 
faculty members, students, and courses of the University. 
While the University does not exercise supervision or 
jurisdiction, nor assume any control over the financial 
interests of the Corporate colleges, the Incorporation 
functions as mandatory and compulsory in all matters 
having to do with educational policies and standards 
Each Corporate College continues to enjoy the fuilest 
measure of freedom, consistent with the common pur- 
poses of the Colleges, in the prosecution of its 
individual aims, and in accordance with the spirit Soth 
of each Corporate Coilege and of the Religious Order or 
Congregation to which it belongs. Hence, neither the 
University nor the Administrative Board of this Incor- 
poration are at any time to urge such measures as are not 
consistent with this principle. 

“The Corporate Colleges of John Carroll University 
are governed through a body known as ‘the Administra- 
tive Board of the Corporate Colleges of John Carroll 
University.’ This Board is made up of the Right Rever- 
end Bishop of Cleveland, or his representative, the Pres- 
ident of the University, or his representative, and of two 
representatives from each of the Corporate Colleges, one 
representing the administrative, the other the educational 
function of the institution. Each representative enjoys 
equal advisory and recommendatory power. 

“ All courses given in any of the Colleges will appear 
as regular courses in a general catalogue of the Univer- 
sity. Degrees will be conferred by the University con- 
jointly with each Corporate College, in this sense, that the 
degrees will be issued as from a particular Corporate Col- 
lege of John Carroll University. The first combined com- 
mencement of the University and its Corporate Colleges 
will be held in the Cleveland Public Auditorium the first 
week in June. 

“ The Corporate Colleges and institutions of John Car- 
roll University at present include: Seminary of Our 
Lady of the Lake, Notre Dame College, the Sisters’ Col- 
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lege of Cleveland, the Ursuline College, the Charity Hos- 
pital, St. Alexis Hospital, and St. John’s Hospital. It 
is further planned to incorporate the nursing schools of 
Mercy Hospital of Canton, St. Elizabeth’s, Youngstown, 
and St. Joseph’s, Lorain, in the agreement. 

“The diocesan seminary, which has been lately restored 
to its original rank as a major seminary, adds a divinity 
department to the new University. Under the new plan. 
seminarians can take combined courses in the Liberal 
Arts College and receive their degrees upon the com- 
pletion of courses in the seminary in a curriculum agreed 
upon by the authorities of both institutions.” 

As Father Fox well observes, what Catholic higher edu- 
cation in this country needs is not new institutions, 
struggling for a bare existence, but a union of our many 
scattered forces. The good will and intelligent interest 
of the parties concerned in the Incorporation at John Car- 
roll insure thorough testing of the Plan, and all but guar- 
antee its complete success. It is to hoped that the John 
Carroll, or some similar plan, wili be considered by Catho- 
lic educators in other cities. 


With Scrip and Staff 


I‘ view of the insistence of certain groups that the 
teaching of religion must be excluded from all 
schools without exception, it is interesting to hear Prof. 
Thomas H. Briggs. of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, who spoke at Harvard on January 9. Of all 
subjects, none is more “ vital,” nor has greater “ influ- 
ence on action and character,” yet Professor Briggs 
remarked, in his indictment of secondary schools: 

The social prestige resulting from the passing of courses 
that contain no vital interest and later manifest no materia! 
infiuence on action or character is mischievous and deceiving. it 
annually wastes milhons of doilars of public money and precious 
time, and it deludes youth. 

There has, moreover, been no respectable achievement in the 
subjects offered, poorly chosen as they are. A seventy-per-cent 
achievement in mathematics is respectable in schools. In busi- 
ness it would soon lead to bankruptcy or the penitentiary. 

In English abundant evidence exists that there has resulted 
in the majority of students no permanent taste for what is 
called standard literature. The results in written English are 
in a large fraction of the cases shocking in their evidences of 
inadequate achievement. 

These are truisms enough; but each of the principles 
implied in these three paragraphs has, been contended 
for by Catholic educators since the beginning. “ Mat- 
ters of vital interest,” not only of religious doctrine, but 
of concrete personal guidance and character training; 
exact and solid scholarship, and the appreciation of the 
best and noblest in literature are championed as funda- 
mental. Where, in any Catholic schools, those standards 
are not maintained, it is largely due to the pressure 
of standardizing agencies and of competition from insti- 
tutions with greater material attractions and looser edu- 
cational principles. 





UCH a reflection, I think, would have made Pro- 
fessor Briggs less drastic in his demand that all 
“private” secondary schools be abolished; by “ pri- 
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vate” understanding all that are not State owned, State 
supported and State directed. The reason that he gives 
for this demand seems out of keeping with the practical 
idealism of his preceding remarks. He objects to pri- 
vate schools because within them “any philosophy of 
life” may be taught, which in his mind, apparently 
would amount to anarchy: a view curiously similar to 
that of Charles H. Marshall that the State should 
“balance” its controlling power “against the moral 
supremacy de jure of the individual” (a rather unequal 
balance). The inference seems to be that because in 
some private secondary schools patent errors, such as 
Communism, are taught, therefore all should be abol- 
ished, under the supposition that “the King,” that is, 
the State, “can do no wrong.” 

If this applies to secondary schools, why not to col- 
leges and universities? For the “ philosophies of life,” 
for good or for bad, are either manufactured or formu- 
lated in the universities, not in the State or country 
boards of education—still less in the boards of trustees 
for private schools—that he so complains of. If no 
difference can be tolerated in “philosophies of life,” 
then not even the several States could be tolerated to 
lay down the law within their respective limits; entire 
Federal centralization would follow, and Harvard Uni- 
versity, for instance, or Columbia Teachers’ College, 
would have to take its cue from a fount of all wisdom 
on F Street or Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Will not Professor Briggs, with his care for “ vital 
interest” and real educational values, grant rather that 
a free school system, developing freely, according to the 
needs and experiences of different groups and schools 
of thought in the community, with mutual, healthful 
criticism, will be far more apt to bring about the educa- 
tional renewal that he looks for than a sweeping aboli- 
tion of initiative and freedom, and the impossible at- 
tempt to provide the Government with a universally ac- 
ceptable, but obligatory scheme? 





N other words, the existence of abuses in a system 
is not necessarily a sign that the system itself must be 
abolished, provided the abuses are not a matter of prin- 
ciple. Such, for instance, was pointed out recently in 
connection with college fraternities by Father Herbers, 
Dean of Men at Creighton University. Speaking over 
WOW, in the Creighton educational-lecture series, 
Father Herbers remarked: 

Some parents are led to believe that fraternities, in the lan- 
guage of the magazine humorist, are “all wet” [for meaning of 
this expression, consult Pilgrim for January 11], that . . . the 
fraternity boys never study, have no respect for women, for 
the rules of the institution, for themselves, for God or the Ten 
Commandments. However, in every organization, whether 
political, religious or social, you will find some members who 
are not what they ought to be. We see the evil deeds and 
forget the good work that is done by the majority. 

After saying a good word for the scholarship of fra- 
ternity men, he continued: 

Shall we condemn all fraternities because of the actions of a 
few men? Do we maintain that the youth of today is drinking 
more than the youth of the nineties; that the sex problem is 
one of today and that it did not exist until the coming of the 
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present generation; that there was no such thing as a wild party 
in the days of Caesar and George Washington? 

The problems of yesterday are the problems of today, and it 
is the duty of everyone to teach the youth of today that tem- 
perance and self-restraint are virtues that must be practised. 

Fraternity men in general are loyal, honest, willing to be 
taught and guided, willing to consider the best interests of the 
university in preference to their own fraternal interest. 


The upshot of which seems to be, that fraternities, like 
secondary schools and primary schools and great uni- 
versities, are pretty much what we make them. 





HE same, with the necessary qualifications, may be 

said of Holy Name Societies and Sodalities. 
Though they have means at hand for establishing vital 
interest and for forming character, which mere fraterni- 
ties do not possess, they, too, depend on effort, zeal and 
careful preparation to accomplish their ends. 

The fact that over 1,700 Catholic high-school and 
college students from greater Cleveland attended the 
Sodality convention held in the Cleveland Cathedral on 
December 14 shows how a very real “ vital interest” 
and “influence on character and action” can be estab- 
lished in secondary and college education, through the 
life-giving influence of the “spiritual leadership” 
movement, which the Sodality represents. The second 
natioral convention of Sodalities, which will be held in 
Chicago from June 21 to 23 of this year, will show 
again the growing power of this movement. 

The Federated Holy Name Societies of the Diocese 
of Newark, under the guidance cf Msgr. Duffy, V.G., 
Spiritual Director, have planned to place before their 
members during the current season, the problem of the 
Church and the charges against her, how they should be 
met and answered. To that end, a progressive series of 
five addresses, under the general title “ The Modern 
Indictment of Catholicism” will be made by members 
of the Speakers’ Bureau at meetings of local societies 
according to a carefully arranged schedule. The plan 
is to place each Holy Name member in a position to 
explain and defend his standpoint as a Catholic. 

One speaker was assigned for each society each of 
the months of December, January, February, March and 
April. Local newspapers are notified in advance of each 
meeting. The topics are as follows: 

December—Is the Church Intolerant? 

January—Is the Church Arrogant? 

February—Is the Church Un-American? 

March—Is the Church Officious? 

April—Is the Church a National Asset? 

These topics, grouped under the common heading of 
“The Modern Indictment of Catholicism,” are treated 
in pamphlets, prepared by the Rev. William I. Lonergan, 
S.J., of the staff of America. They are published by 
the America Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
and may be obtained singly or in sets, for five cents 
each or four dollars per hundred. A line to Augustine 
J. Kelly, Chairman of the Speakers’ Bureau, 238 South 
Nineteenth Street, Newark, N. J., will bring a copy of 
the speakers’ schedule. This work, in turn, is an out- 
growth of the retreat movement which is flourishing in 
the Newark Diocese. THE Picrio. 
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Dramatics 


The Midwinter Stage 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 


EW YORK’S dramatic critics have a new grievance. 

They did not need another, for they had a fine 
assortment without it. But this one is very real, and 
for the first time they have the sympathy of New York 
producers in their black hours. 

The bitter truth is that tender little plays are perishing 
so rapidly this season that a critic cannot get criticisms of 
them into print before they have passed away. It is most 
annoying. One clubs a play violently on the head and 
then discovers that the poor thing was dead when one 
attacked it. That does not seem sportsmanlike. Or, and 
this adds to one’s natural irritation, if one hears of its 
death before going to press, one has to destroy one’s re- 
view and write another. The newspaper critics are the 
most fortunate. A play rarely dies on its opening night, 
though even this has happenel in several distressing in- 
stances. But reviewers who have formed the habit of 
contradicting in the following Sunday’s issue everything 
they said about a play the morning after its opening, are 
‘ now sadly handicapped; and the state of reviewers for 
weekly periodicals is too sad to dwell upon. 

All this being true, critics should treat the Theater 
Guild more kindly than they are doing this winter. The 
Theater Guild, having sold its seats in advance, is 
obliged to keep its failures going till all the subscribers 
have seen them. It is therefore quite safe to predict 
that the Guild’s fourth failure of the season, “ Meteor,” 
by S. N. Behrman, will still be on the stage when these 
kind words appear in AMERICA, 

“ Meteor,” is not wholly a bad play. Its first act is 
excellent and aroused lively expectation in an audience 
which is becoming highly critical. At the end of the first 
act, however, Mr. Behrman abruptly ceased to be a play- 
wright and became an instructor. He wanted us to know 
all about the mental and emotional reactions of a young 
man with a Napoleon complex, and if we did not learn 
the lesson it was not Mr. Behrman’s fault. Unfortu- 
nately,the atmosphere of the Guild Theater does not con- 
duce to mental alertness. The heat is invariably almost 
beyond endurance; there is no ventilation whatever; and 
the smoke from the cigars and cigarettes of the ladies 
and gentlemen in the lobby during intermissions drifts 
back into the auditorium and forms a thick grey veil 
through which it is difficult to seé the stage. 

It takes a real play to make one forget such conditions. 
When there is not a real play on the Guild stage—and 
there has not been this season—the spectators simply 
swoon limply in their chairs and convey their sufferings 
to their neighbors in pathetic gestures. 

Having experienced all these conditions as usual on 
the opening night of “ Meteor,” I carried away from the 
Guild Theater three sensations: (1) A sense of suffoca- 
tion; (2) A sense of having experienced the effects of 
poison gas; (3) A sense of resentment that a fine actor 
like Alfred Lunt should be wasted on such poor dramatic 
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stuff. Since that opening night, Mr. Lunt, who did his 
gallant best for us, has been ill—and no wonder! How- 
ever, “ Meteor” was off the stage during his indisposi 
tion, which is something. We must be grateful for ou 
blessings. 

For the rest, the assumed plot of “Meteor” can be 
given in a few sentences. A young man, victim of ego- 
mania, boasts at college of the success he will achieve, 
and achieves it. There are precedents for this. Napoleon, 
we are told, was a shameless boaster; Alexander spent 
his spare time telling his intimates how wonderful he 
was: Mark Anthony undoubtedly bored Cleopatra by 
recitals of his prowess. The human “ Meteor” becomes 
a fabulously rich man in five years. He spends the sec- 
ond and third acts talking about himself and some vague 
South American experiment he is making. Incidentally, 
he excessively bores his wife and his friends and loses 
them all. At the end of the play he has collapsed finan- 
cially, but there is a suggestion that he will recover. No- 
body cares. The piece utterly ignores the immortal 
primer lesson given to playwrights by one of our leading 
producers. “Don’t talk about nothin’. Show it hap- 
penin’!” this gentleman begs. 

“Meteor” lets nothing happen, but it talks about every- 
thing. As soon as its long-suffering subscribers have seen 
it, it will join its three Guild Theater predecessors of 
1929 in their cold-storage vaults. 

It is interesting to record in this connection the fact 
that an off-shoot of the Guild—a band of young players 
calling themselves “The Theater Guild Studio”—is fur- 
nishing the public with some really significant entertain- 
ment in the form of an up-to-date Russian play called 
“Red Rust.” Like “Meteor” it is a talking play, but un- 
like its distinguished associate there is something said in 
it. It is loud, noisy, confused, sometimes hysterical; but 
it has moments of real interest and it gives its audience 
some realistic and timely impressions of Soviet Russia. 
On the morning following its first production most of the 
critics kindly patted the members of the young company 
on the heads and told them they had made a nice prom- 
ising beginning but to run away and play and not disturb 
their little hearts over such serious problems. Then the 
critics sat back and waited for the funeral. But the 
funeral has been strangely delayed. Politely but firmly, 
“Red Rust” has refused to die. The public began to go 
to see it and to talk about it. It may spend the winter 
with us. Its acting is excellent and the constant criti- 
cism that it is “noisy” is absurd. Of course it’s noisy. 
There are few intervals of silence in a Soviet com- 
munity. 

And now for “Michael and Mary,” that queer and 
interesting play by A. A. Milne, which is pulling throngs 
into the Charles Hopkins Theater. It begins most ap- 
pealingly. Michael (charmingly played by Henry Hull) 
goes to the British Museum to meet a girl friend he is 
to take out to lunch. She is late but he finds another 
girl, Mary (equally well played by Edith Barrett), 
weeping on one of the Museum benches. She is a very 
young wife, who has just been deserted by a brute of a 
husband. He has left her penniless. She has been turned 
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out of her lodgings. She has no friends, nowhere to 
go. She is desperate, is thinking of the river. He per- 
suades her to let him help her. He advances money, 
finds lodgings, all from the highest motives of sympathy 
and friendship. At the beginning of the second act, 
fourteen months later, they are still platonic friends, 
though living under the same roof in a highly respectable 
lodging house conducted by a most virtuous landlady. 

But they are now deeply in love. They want to marry. 
They cannot marry because Mary’s husband, when he 
deserted her, left no trace behind him. They cannot find 
him. They decide to marry anyway, knowing the mar- 
riage won't be legal, knowing it is bigamy, knowing they 
may get into the clutches of the law. They marry and 
live a happy life together for thirteen years. Michael 
becomes a famous and prosperous author. Then, one 
day, Mary’s husband sees her picture (as wife of the 
great author) in a newspaper and comes to their London 
home to blackmail them. He has a weak heart and dur- 
ing a hot discussion with Michael he dies. His body 
lies on the floor, suggesting murder. If the police learn 
who he is, they will be sure it is murder. But he has ad- 
mitted to Michael that he has been away from England 
for years, has returned only the day before. Michael 
and Mary have a child, a boy away at school. For his 
sake and their happiness Michael perjures himself. 

He tells the police the man was a fraud, claiming to 
have been in his (Michael’s) regiment during the World 
War, and turning nasty when Michael called his bluff. 
The police surgeon finds that the man had a weak heart. 
There are no signs of violence. Michael repeats his story 
at the inquest. He is believed and the danger of ex- 
posure is over for the time. With the husband dead 
they could now marry, but that does not occur to them. 
Everyone thinks they are married. They feel that they 
are married. They are a devoted couple. 

In the last act, ten years later, the son David, a fine 
young chap who has been his father’s best pal, is just 
married. Mary and Michael feel that they must now 
tell the boy and his wife the whole story of their rela- 
tions. They do so and at the end of it David falls on 
his knees at his mother’s feet, kissing her hands. 
Neither he nor his bride is unhappily affected by the 
narrative. They remember that for twenty-three years 
this had seemed an ideal union. To Michael and Mary 
the last danger seems over. But even while, left alone, 
they are drawing their first deep breaths of relief, a 
police officer enters. He was connected with the case 
when Mary’s husband died in the flat. He has always 
been interested in it, and now he has discovered some 
new facts. He comes to tell them he is working hard 
on it. He does not yet know their connection with the 
dead man, but they realize that he is on the scent. He 
will learn the truth—and soon. The curtain falls on 


Michael’s grim statement that the consequences of such 
an act as theirs are endless. 
truth prevails. 

A highly moral ending, you see, and some big scenes, 
and really beautiful acting—but several persistent ques- 
tions in the minds of spectators leaving the theater. 


They go on and on till the 
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Why didn’t Michael and Mary make a real effort to 
discover Mary’s husband before their illegal marriage? 
Why didn’t they tell the truth to the police and keep 
the details out of the newspapers? Why didn’t they marry 
legally as soon as Mary was free? Why did they think 
they had to tell David the truth about their relations? 
What good could come of that? 

But of course if they had not done these things, or 
left them undone, there would have been no play. That 
is the answer to many questions in the minds of intelli- 
gent playgoers. 


REVIEWS 


Progress and Poverty. By Henry Georce. Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Edition. New York: Robert Schalkenbach Foundation. 
$1.00. 

Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty,” first published in 
England in 1880, supplemented the then current attacks on capi- 
talism by an attack on landlordism. The book became an eco- 
nomics, a politics, an ethics and a religion for many simple- 
minded enthusiasts, especially in our large cities with their swell- 
ing ground rents and abounding slums. The conditions in New 
York, San Francisco and London which shocked George, although 
remedied in many important respects (public health, sanitation, 
housing and recreation) are still far from perfect. Why should 
wealth and poverty tend to cluster about opposite poles of the 
social sphere? What is more timely than “an inquiry into in- 
dustrial depressions ” and the paradoxical increase of want amid a 
veritable orgy of production? For Henry George the root evil 
was an inequitable system of land tenure. When increasing num- 
bers of people live in a limited area under a system of private 
property in land, rents are raised and land values go up. The 
cost of living mounts but wages are kept at a minimum due to 
the plentiful supply of labor. This gives the landlord a power 
tantamount to that of a slaveholder. To make land, which (un- 
like labor) is the source of all wealth, virtually common property 
through taxation of land values alone was George's panacea. 
This is simply to confiscate economic rent for the benefit of the 
community. Now to carve out economic rent alone is no easy 
task. Another fundamental obstacle to the procedure is to find 
a stimulus to the best use of land comparable to that which comes 
from secure possession, so that he who makes it yield abundantly 
will not see others reap the results of his industry. Not only 
justice but the balance of social gain is against any scheme of con- 
fiscatory ‘taxation or periodic appropriation. Land has _ been 
bought and sold for centuries in the supposition that the property 
rights which have existed from time immemorial will be main- 
tained into the future. To destroy these agrarian rights, as Prof. 
Taussig points out, presents the problem of socialism, involving 
a reconstruction of the whole framework of society. And the 
trouble with socialism is not that it will divide wealth badly, 
Would it not 
be more reasonable to limit surplus incomes, inheritances, profits, 
etc. and to inculcate the “stewardship” idea of property, viz., as 
a trust that is valid only if well administered for personal and 
social purposes ? i eo 





God. By J. Mrippteron Murry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 

This book is not about God. Not mainly. It is mainly about 
Mr. Murry. As such it would be significant to his spiritual di- 
rector, if he had one. It is of no particular consequence (as Mr. 
Murry would gladly admit) to the rest of the world. It is just 
another “ Modern Spiritual Autobiography.” It is useless, there- 
fore, to refute it. It is not susceptible of refutation. The most 
one can do is to treat it in a “modern” way, to say what one 
feels about it, to suggest symbolically the reactions it evokes. It 
fills the imagination with the picture of an intellectual Caliban 


sprawling in metaphysical mud. One recalls the murmurs of 
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Dante in the Stygian lake of stagnant water, “ whose sighs, Into 
these bubbles make the surface heave.” Far below the level of 
normal mental life a sighful gurgitation starts. It issues into 
bubbles of thought that rise to the surface, and break. One 
sees Mr. Murry entering the Workshop of Thought with noth- 
ing but the plane of eclecticism. Then the heap of intellectual 
shavings begins to grow. There are bits of Shakespeare and Keats 
and Goethe, of Aristotle and Aquinas, Spinoza and Nietzsche, 
Kant and Bergson, mingled with the sawdust of the Gospels that 
falls from the benches of Straus and Renan. Over these shav- 
ings and sawdust Mr. Murry imposes a particular and peculiar 
chaos and calls it a book. A multitude of allusions takes the 
place of a logical sequence. For such a sequence Mr. Murry 
sees no need. He prefers to move from position to position in a 
logic land of dreams. He does not argue. He just arrives. 
He feels his way about in the world of thought, and tells you 
(in vigorous if over-polysyllabic English) just where his grop- 
ings have brought him. He suffers from the fundamental malady 
of the “modern” mind. He confounds intellectual sensibility 
with thought. He is extraordinarily sensitive to ideas. He reacts 
to ideas as some people do to sunsets and sonnets. He tires him- 
self with feeling, and imagines he is fatigued with creative 
thought. This is the most pathetic fallacy of the modern mind— 
that emotions can reach conclusions. However, unlike the or- 
dinary run of “moderns,” Mr. Murry has some very respectable 
intellectual emotions. He feels, for example, that Catholicism 
is the only genuine Christianity. In two remarkable pages he 
says this with great clarity and force. But of course that elo- 
quent outburst will leave a thoughtful Catholic cold. It is so 
with regard to the ideas of Solidarity and Tradition. Mr. Murry 
does not use these words. He prefers to speak of such things 
as “the organic response to the world organism” or “the meta- 
biological will to the perpetuation of significant variations.” 
Nevertheless he has a fundamental feeling for the two great ideas 
which are (as we might say) the two foci in the conic section 
of Catholic Thought. The trouble is that his “positions” are 
emotional. He has reached no logical conclusions. Meanwhile 
we wish him well in the roamings of his spiritual Odyssey. We 
suggest that if he insists on finding in poetry a theological orien- 
tation, he give up Keats and take to Dante. He will then learn 
that in the Divine Comedy of discovering God the fitful illumina- 
tions of Lucia and the final apocalypse of Bernard (who stands for 
Mysticism) will not suffice. A man needs the abiding aid of 
Vergil (who is Reason) and the hand and smile of Beatrice (who 
is the symbol of Revelation) to guide him. G. G. W. 


oe 


Footlights Across America. By KENNETH Maccowan. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

For those interested in the theater, especially in the progress 
of the movement for a national theater, and the development of the 
Little Theater in America, this survey will be of great interest 
and provide a large store of information. With the words of 
President Hoover as a key to the purpose of the volume and the 
incentive for the movement to popularize the theater, the author 
helps the reader to catch the reason for the inspiration and un- 
tiring zeal which carried him through his long and careful in- 
vestigations. “We are organizing the production of leisure. We 
need better organization for its consumption.” Thus spoke Mr. 
Hoover with an insight that found practical response in the efforts 
of the various leagues throughout the country which have been 
striving to fill up the leisure hours of American workmen and 
students with plays of real value. Not only the patrons of the 
Little Theater, but directors of dramatics in high schools and 
colleges will find great interest in this survey. For their special 
benefit, it seems, there have been gathered into appendices long 
lists of productions which have been staged successfully by high 
schools and colleges with many practical suggestions scattered 
throughout the book about stagecraft and scene designing. The 
account seems to take little notice of the work done in Catholic 
schools and academies and omits even the mention of many valu- 
able contributions made by various groups of Catholic players 
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throughout the United States. However, one is ready to for- 
give this oversight on account of the impulse which the move- 
ments for better plays must receive from the popularization of 
such a work which celebrates the advancing line of footlights 
across America. N. C. B. 
International Relations. Revised Edition. By Raymonp 
Lestie Buett. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $5.00. 
Neither Raymond Leslie Buell nor his International Relations 
are strangers to the student of foreign affairs. The former, one- 
time Professor of Government at Harvard University and now 
research director for the Foreign Policy Association, has had 
ample opportunity to gain first-hand information on world politics. 
His study, therefore, avoids the conventional classroom bias. 
When it first appeared in 1925 it was acclaimed as “the most 
complete, the most impartial, and the most stimulafing book in 
its field.” Its factual content is amazing. Under three general 
headings, “Problems of Nationalism and _ Internationalism,” 
“Problems of Imperialism,” and “ The Settlement of International 
Disputes,” Mr. Buell discusses self-determination, the conflict of 
color, economic internationalism, financial control, democratic 
policy and a host of cognate subjects. Events since 1925 receive 
full attention. Among these are noted the Locarno agreements, the 
International Economic Conference, the Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence, the Pan American Conference and the Young Plan. Illus- 
trative both of the strength and weakness of the League of 
Nations are Mr. Buell’s descriptions of the Greco-Bulgarian inci- 
dent of 1925, the Hungarian-Rumanian Optant question, and the 
Bolivia-Paraguay dispute. In the midst of a remarkably sound 
bibliography it is surprising to find so unscientific a work as 
E. M. East’s “ Mankind at the Crossroads.” More astonishing 
is Mr. Buell’s relative reticence about United States intervention 
in Mexico. This most illuminating page in American foreign 
policy receives glaringly inadequate treatment. The situation in 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, however, is by no 
means glossed over. Particularly significant is this statement: 
“Thus the finances of about fifteen ‘backward’ countries have 
at one time or another been supervised by Americans. In six 
countries, these financial experts have been informally aided by 
American military forces on the spot.” Which goes to prove that 
Professor Buell is extremely objective—within certain limits. 
J. F. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Counseling the Student.—From grade school to university the 
student’s problems and career have formed the subject of much 
study and many inquiries. Some of the study has been productive 
of great good by directing students into useful and well-suited 
position; some of the inquiries have merely followed the ques- 
tionnaire method with the not uncommon result of accumulating 
useless statistics. “Counseling the College Student” (Harvard. 
$2.50) is a study by Helen D. Bragdon, with special reference 
to the liberal-arts college for women. After an examination of 
problems and the agencies contributing to their solution, the 
study enters into a diagnosis of the problems and follows with 
proposals and recommendations. The selected bibliography gives 
valuable references for those who are interested in this work. 

“How to Find the Right Vocation” (Harper. $2.50) is a 
popular attempt at direction for every worker or prospective 
worker and presents practical helps from Harry Dexter Kitson. 
The popular note and the practical tone, however, are over-em- 
phasized to the degree of giving one the impression that Pro- 
fessor Kitson is explaining some new parlor game. Yet his book 
will probably render wider service than the cumbersome volume 
and the scientific verbiage of H. L. Hollingsworth, addressed, it 
is true, to long-suffering students and giving them an introduction 
to “Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis” (Appleton. 
$3.00). The latter is a book for the specialist as the former is 
for the general reader. 

A textbook for high-school students, which aims to help them 
to find their place in the world has been prepared as a course in 
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Vocational Civics by Lewis W. Smith and Gideon L. Blough. 
“Planning a Career” (American. $1.44) explains the need of 
training for efficiency and analyzes the occupations for men and 
women. The book is practical and interesting. 

For Historical Students.—Much interesting material is of- 
fered historical students in the January Number of Mid-America, 
the review published by the Illinois Catholic Historical Society, 
and edited by the Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. The papers 
on “Port Washington Draft Riot of 1862,” by Peter Leo 
Johnson, and that on “Irish Immigration to Minnesota,” which 
gives instructive details of the failure of the Sweetman and Tuke 
efforts to relieve destitute districts in Ireland and plant Irish 
colonies on Western prairies, have perhaps the greatest present 
interest. Other valuable contributions are “Early Explorers of 
the Southwest,” Paul J. Foik, C.S.C.; “ Mission San Juan Bau- 
tista,” M. S. Corcoran, and the report of the Rev. Frederic Sieden- 
burg, S.J., of the dedication of the Marquette-Joliet Monument, 
September 1, 1929, at Grafton, Ill., the historic spot where Mar- 
quette, Joliet and their companions entered the State in August, 
1673. 

Although the primary object of the Rochester, N. Y., Historical 
Society is to collect and publish local records it is usually for- 
tunate in being able to include also in its publications papers of 
general interest. This is true of Volume VIII of the Publication 
Fund Series, in which is “ National Hysteria,” by Edward G. 
Miner, an account of the historic arrest by Captain Wilkes, 
U. S. N., of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Confederate envoys 
to Great Britain in 1861. What happened thereafter makes 
specially interesting reading in these days when the freedom of 
the seas and the rights of neutral traders are burning topics. It 
will be news, however, which Mr. Miner will find it difficult to 
substantiate, that’ the famous Col. Michael Corcoran, of New 
York’s Sixty-Ninth, was a “constituent” of “Mr. Colfax of 
Indiana.” Other papers thus making appeal outside Rochester 
limitations are “ The Iroquois in the Revolution,” by George H. 
Harris; “ The Indian Interpretation of the Sullivan-Clinton Cam- 
paign” by Arthur C. Parker; “Money and Money Units in 
the American Colonies” by Simon L. Adler; and two on the 
influence of the Erie Canal on the nation and on the State of 
New York, by Peter Nelson and Arthur C. Parker. Besides these, 
twenty-five local topics are treated by various contributors. 





Pedagogically Speaking.—The essays submitted by students 
and recent graduates in answer to the invitation of the New 
Republic for expressions of opinion on “College As It Might 
Be,” have been reprinted in a volume bearing the title “ The Stu- 
dents Speak Out!” (New Republic. $1.00). Whatever credit 
might be given for seriousness and sincerity in these papers, little 
merit attaches to them as worthwhile and truly constructive con- 
tributions for a better educational system. Some vital problems 
are touched on in a few instances, but their treatment shows the 
immaturity of the writers and often involves strange contradic- 
tions in the suggested remedies. One wonders what lasting results 
were hoped for from fostering a superficial, critical attitude on 
the part of students, when complaints and objections of teachers 
and professors are so quickly and contemptuously put aside. 

Felix E. Schelling can speak with authority on educational prob- 
lems and does so in his collection of essays, “ Pedagogically 
Speaking” (Univ. of Pennsylvania. $2.00). One notices immedi- 
ately from the tone of these papers the difference between the pre- 
scriptions of the mature thinker and the experienced educator 
and the half-fledged students who write with both eyes on a cov- 
eted prize award. Dr. Schelling, in the ten chapters which make 
up his book, does not fail to give credit where it is due and does 
not blame or tear down without suggesting remedies or offering 
valuable substitutes. One is encouraged and at times impressed 
by the sane and sound views which this experienced professor 
clearly, forcefully, and courageously sets down. For it does re- 


quire a degree of courage today to fight for such things as a 
greater balance in modern teaching, more respect for the past, and 
less emphasis on the earning power of an education. 
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Trousers of Taffeta. The Gallant Lallanes. Dido Queen 
of Hearts. The No-Nation Girl. Iron Man. 


India is treated from a new angle in Margaret Wilson’s slender 
story called “Trousers of Taffeta” (Harper. $2.00). Her ex- 
perience as a medical missionary brought a supply of anecdotes 
and a sympathy for the childless child mothers of India; and the 
result is shown in the present volume which carefully patches 
together vivid little pieces of anecdotes about the trousered women 
who live behind the shutters of the purdah and sometimes dream 
of Western civilization and freedom. Perhaps the missionary is 
merely repeating a question proposed to her by Nur-ul-Nissa and 
giving the answer in story form. The attempt to make reply 
will in some small measure acquaint Western readers with the 
psychology of Hindu women, who find in the bearing of children 
the only reason for their existence and the only grounds of hap- 
piness. This gives the story its sole claim to interest. The plot 
is weak and the effort to strengthen it has been neglected on ac- 
count of too much preoccupation with the protagonists of a way 
of life. 

Young ladies who love to dream and sigh over the romantic 
days of an earlier period that could be as gay, though not always 
as vulgar, as our own, will find much pleasure in “The Gallant 
Lallanes” (Harper. $2.00), Louis Hubert Guyol's story of love 
and sacrifice in historic, romantic old New Orleans. There are 
scenes of gay carnival where wealth is displayed and carefree 
hearts riot in hysterical happiness set in marked contrast to the 
poverty and suffering which must be endured by the Lallane 
family, the stereotyped proud Southern gentry, with traditions 
and customs, with a neglected plantation and a few left-overs from 
the war. This is the type of book, say the publishers, that has 
been looked for ever since “ Littlhe Women” set the precedent for 
family stories. One wonders whether it will be so well re- 
ceived by the sophisticated present generation. 

It is not strange in a day when so many sing of enduring 
love and undying loyalty and rush to the divorce courts before the 
song is hardly ended, that sentimental writers of fiction retain 
enough sense of the fitness of things to seek their heroes and 
heroines from earlier days when the original paganism was in 
vogue. Thus one can, with some margin of safety, attempt a 
weaving of natural virtues, no less than unnatural vices, into a 
gaudy fabric on the loom of fiction and still hold an appeal for the 
neo-pagan. The Latin classics have been resurrected with some 
success and have yielded material for “Dido, Queen of Hearts” 
(Liveright. $2.50) as the latest victim to current fashion. Ger- 
trude Atherton is thus credited with a historical romance. But 
by far the greater emphasis must be placed on the romantic element 
in the story, for it is the Cathaginian queen, “ well-versed in 
every crooked turn of the simple minds of men,” who interests the 
author to such a degree that the style of writing is careless as 
well as the historical references and the confusion of names. 
However, the Semitic Princess found a place in the list of best 
sellers. 

Evans Wall wades into the swamps and bayous of Louisiana to 
discover the secret of “ The No-Nation Girl” (Century. $2.50). 
Few people, if any, will thank him for his trouble or applaud his 
daring. The theme of the story is hardly worthy of the author’s 
talents. To one who knows the South, the story is absurd in its 
characterizations and exaggerated in its descriptions. To one who 
knows the aspirations and possibilities of human nature, this ac- 
count of halfbreeds and degenerates will be repulsive. It might be 
recommended that the author seek a solution to the problems of 
dual heredity, supposing that he is seriously interested in the sub- 
ject, from better specimens than those found in the swamps and 
from more reliable sources than mere fictiun. 

The theme of “Iron Man” (Dial. $2.50), by W. R. Burnett, 
can hardly be called ordinary. It is a psychoanalysis of pugilism, 
or rather of a pugilist. Coke Mason, a mechanic’s helper, wins 
the middle-weight championship, battles strenuously to hold it, 
and loses it only when a tortured mind reacts on a yet vigorous 
body. His rise to fame is due to a clever and sympathetic trainer ; 
his fall is due to a flighty and selfish wife. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 


in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


The Knights of Columbus 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your timely article, “The Church in America, 1929,” in the 
issue of America for January 4, contains much that is informa- 
tive and everything that is true. What impresses me much is 
your comment on the Knights of Columbus, which reads: “The 
Knights of Columbus, as a national body, seems to tend more 
and more to retire into a shell and devote itself to its primary 
purposes of an insurance fraternity, though in many places a club- 
house has been the means of enlisting high class laymen in local 
Catholic work.” 

With a record of over twenty-five years’ membership in the 
Knights of Columbus—the past ten of an intensive type—and 
being quite familiar with the practices and objectives of the Or- 
der as a whole, I have only one criticism to offer: you have told 
the honest truth. Probably with the passage of time, plus the 
awakening of a new orientation among the more progressive mem- 
bers, the Knights of Columbus will take their reserved place 
among the leaders in Catholic Action on the North American 
Continent. I trust I may be spared to see that eventful day! 

Montreal. W. A. L. STyYLes. 


The Federal School Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for December 28 had an ediotrial on 
“Mr. Reed’s Foreign Foe” which brings to mind several similar 
captions displayed as front-page attractions recently in certain 
journals. 

As the far-sighted and scholarly editors of America have for 
several years warned us of the dangers of federalizing education, 
we are culpably ignorant if we are now unaware of the presence 
of a national menace. 

During the recent N. E. A. meeting of Superintendents in 
Cleveland, scores of Catholic teachers were shocked to find dis- 
played headlines like the following: 

“Foreign-Minded Group Continues to Fight Education Bill” 
“Rome Successfully Blocks Public School Bill” 
“Roman Catholic Hierarchy Oppose Education Bill” 

That a national organization, including thousands of Catholics, 
and professing to represent the highest American ideals, should 
ally itself with the disreputable organ which printed these head- 
lines is matter enough for sincere regret. But what is still more 
repugnant to the American mind is the knowledge that a “Sena- 
tor from Kansas” and a “ Member of the House” from Ken- 
tucky, and the editor of the Fellowship Forum should have posed 
on the steps of the National Capitol where they conferred “as 
to the best method of hastening the passage of the Robsion-Capper 
Bill” and this in the face of the Hoover Administration’s oppo- 
sition to the bill. The sponsors of this nefarious bill are now 
carrying on a huge campaign for soliciting the signatures of two 
million American voters to support the petition they propose to 
present to Congress early in February. 

What are we going to do about this vicious and unwarranted 
propaganda? It is our civic duty vigorously to oppose this 
measure, and definitely to align ourselves against the nationali- 
zation of our educational system. We can do this by instructing 
our Senators and Representatives to register our protest against 
bureaucracy in education. If our conduct is, to be in harmony 
with our teaching of civics in our schools, we shall not relinquish 
our State rights in educational affairs, nor submit to a group of 
Federal pedagogues whom we shall be obliged to pay for doing 
our thinking for us. . 

The writer is only one of that vast army of 70,000 Religious 
teachers whose human endowment is a double asset to Church 
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and State, and whose educational service embraces over 10,000 
Catholic schools enrolling more than 2,000,000 students. 

We are educating the future fathers and mothers of this 
Republic. What are the fathers and mothers of today going to 
do to help us uphold our teaching of respect for the Constitution? 

Our self-imposed cloister prevents our contributing more than 
our protest of 70,000 signatures as ammunition. Who will collect 
these signatures and carry them to Congress? Is it safe to 
sleep at the crater of a volcano? Will America deliver this mes- 
sage from its subscribers to its readers? 

Wilmington, Del. Stster M. AGATHA, 


Every Catholic Child 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anent Catholic education and the Church law concerning it, 
I live in a parish where unfortunately, there is no Catholic school, 
and in a town where there is no Catholic high school, although 
in neighboring towns there are both. 

Like many other parents living here, we drive our children in 
the car to Catholic schools several miles away, or send them 
away to Catholic boarding schools. Now I have actually been 
reproached for going to such trouble when we have good public 
schools in our neighborhood, as the money might have been used 
to help build up the parish. I have even been told that I must be 
a very poor Catholic, if I could not teach my children their re- 
ligion without relying on the Catholic schools to do it.... 

However, we have lately had the joy of having a child answer 
the call to the religious life, and we hope there may be others 
among our flock of boys and girls, Would this have occurred, or 
been so likely to occur, if we had sent our children to the public 
schools in our neighborhood ? 

Calif. K. O. M. 


“One Wore Armor” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Since writing last summer (when I was in California), I 
have often intended to answer in detail and refute the explana- 
tions of Father Talbot and others for the Catholic Book Club, 
which I then denounced, but arrangements for return to dear 
ol’ Boston consumed all my spare time. I have noticed that 
the fire (purging?) which I started has not died down. 

But now I should like to point out another leak in our 
“Catholic Action,” by Philip Burke, in the issue of AMERICA 
for January 11. 

Mr. Burke has occupied many pages in our good AMERICA, and 
I have enjoyed most of them. [“One Wore Armor” was his 
first contribution. There will be more—Ed.] But after reading 
his recent contribution one does not know why “ Michael” denied 
himself an education until one reads the answer in the heading— 
by the Editor, not by Mr. Burke, I feel sure—‘ One Wore 
Armor.” [Mr. Burke furnished the title -—Ed.] 

Perhaps the reader is supposed to deduce from the story the 
fact that one should prefer, and obtain against odds, a Catholic 
over a “State” education. [No: the dumb one wore armor !— 
Ed.] But apparently Mr. Burke’s host and hostess did not know 
it, and Mr. Burke, after being invited to their home to give advice 
or reasons on the subject of what this father and mother do about 
the education of their Michael and Tom, merely tells them to 
“pray for light” and leaves in a huff. 

Why didn’t Mr. Burke explain to these parents the reasons for 
the difference in the letters from their two sons, and that Michael 
had the right attitude (see Editor’s title) and that they both 
should be in a Catholic and not in a State college? For a school 
teacher, Mr. Burke sets a poor example for us lesser lights in one 


. of the most important phases of this, our “ Catholic Action.” 


I hope that Mr. Burke will not call me anything worse than a 
“lowbrow,” for I have already been accused of heresy by Father 
Talbot, being dubbed a Calvinistic Puritan and a Jansenistic 
something-or-other. Being a “ Bostonian,” I should prefer the 
“ highbrow.” 


Somerville, Mass. TrmorHy (THaApy) KEANE. 











